DUCATION TURNS THE PAGE 


Country Schools, New Style — Lorine Pruette 
Five Little Experiments — Adelaide Nichols 
Log of a Social-Work Teacher—Margaret Leal | 
Ebb and Flow of Industry—Julius Barnes @ | 


S At Home with Graham Taylor—John P. Gavit 


Published by Life Extension Institute 


Periodic Health 


Examinations 
for Women 


Women live longer than men. Women live more 
hygienically than men. Women ‘are far more courageous 
and determined in facing their health problems than men. 
More males are born, than females but a greater per- 
centage of women reach the century goal than.men. 

At least -15,000 women take the health examinations 
of the Life Extension Institute every, year. In this group 
are many of the most progressive and active women in 
the country—leaders in business, club and social life. 

At the Institute’s head offices there are separate de- 
partments for women subscribers with women examining 
physicians in attendance . The Institute also has a special 
department for the examination of children. 


Free Scientific Reprints 


Upon request the Life Extension Institute will send 
you many interesting free scientific reprints on health 
examinations for both men and women, and on the rules 
of correct personal hygiene, including the booklets “How 
to Live Long,” “Hygiene at Middle Life” and “Preven- 
tion of Organic Disease.” A coupon is attached for your 
convenience. Your inquiry involves no obligation of any 
kind. 

There is probably no measure for the benefit of both 
men and women that has received such overwhelming 
scientific endorsement as that of the yearly health ex- 
amination. 

In connection with such examinations for women, 
special attention should be given to conditions of peculiar 
importance to the age period or situation in life, that is, 
married, single, engaged, child-bearing period or change 
of life. Women’s conditions should also be studied with 
a view to developing counsel that will lead to correction 
of physical defects such as obesity, faulty posture, poor 
nutrition, and conditions impairing the vitality, youthful 
spirit, physique, or mental. outlook. 


Standard Examination 


The Life Extension Institute’s Standard Health Ex- 
amination is available for men and women in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. There is absolutely 
nothing unpleasant or embarrassing about this examina- 
tion either in the case of a man or woman subscriber. 

Everyone should be examined at least once a year 
either by the family physician, the Institute, or by any 
other accredited scientific agency where the work can 
be competently done. The Institute renders no treat- 
ment, performs no operations, but makes a_ scientific 
survey of your life and body to determine the need for 
medical treatment, for correction of physical defects, or 
better regulation of the ways of living. Take advantage 
of the coupon below. 


A 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 
BRYant 9520 


Please send me free of charge further information and the 
free booklets mentioned. 


Senator Couzens 


Wants to Know 


"Does it mean anything'to you,” the Michi- 
gan Senator asks, “that three million men 
with perhaps fifteen million people to sup- 
port, are out of work in the United States?” 


The Senator lectures employers 
as if it was their fault. But is it? 


The true causes and the remedy for PovERTy, 
Low WacEs, BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS and UN- 
EMPLOYMENT are set out with eloquence and 
unanswerable logic in the world-famous book 


Progress »» Poverty 


By Henry George 

New Edition, Unabridged 
ONE DOLLAR, POSTPAID 

Prof. John Dewey says: “We find in this book the 


analysis-of the scientist combined with the sympa- 
thies and aspirations of a great lover of mankind.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 
8 Murray Street, New York City 


Changes of address should be mailed to us two weeks in advance. 
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TENTS 


OF THE 


MIGHTY 


By DONALD RICHBERG 


“What is worth fighting for in 
American life?” 


A REALISTIC CHRONICLE, by a lawyer of 
national fame, of years of intimate encounters 
with Roosevelt, Insull, Jane Addams, La 
Follette, Bryan, Darrow and many others in 
the strangely mixed field of national life. 


READERS OF EVERY VARIETY of social 
and political faith will be fascinated by this 
. biographical, historical and prophetic book. 


DONALD RICHBERG 
ON mere erere™ 


$2.50 at Bookstores or from 


WILLETT, CLARK & COLBY, Publishers 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue + New York 


Rs ahs dm ch seh is na ehhh tk ek idan cag 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly and copyright 1930 by SURVHY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 112 East 19th Stree y Fork: ice: fa Sea 

No. 3) 30 cts.; $3.00 a year; foreign postage, 50 cts. extra; Canadian 30 cts. 1 Streets New. LOnS be rcesy Us issues (JURE 9S 0 aa eee 
receipt will be ait only upon request, Entered ag second class matter, November 25, 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 11038, Act of October 3, 191 “i 3 9 ‘ = 
Secretary, John Palmer Gavit. ‘Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg. 7, authorized December 21, 1921. President, Robert W. deForest. 


When payment is by 


1921, at the post office, New York, N. Y.; under the Act of March 38, 1879. 
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The Literary Guil 


> 
55 FIRTH AVENTE 


d of ae. 


ao 
YORK 


The Literary & 
S: 55 FIRTH AVENUE re! 


A Six Months’ Subscription 
to WINGS — the Literary Guild Magazine 


en month Guild members 


receive this intimate little 

journal which has never be- 
fore been available to anyone else. 
Now, for a limited time only, you 
may have it, monthly as issued, 
with our compliments. 

The covers pictured above will 
suggest the care and conscientious 
effort which ha’.e contributed to its 
popularity from the very first. 
Thousands of letters have been re- 
ceived, expressing gratitude for this 
glimpse behind the literary scene. 

All the Guild Editors are regular 
contributors. The Board’s reasons 
for its monthly selections are given 
by Carl Van Doren in his inimitable 
and engaging style. Biographical 
and character studies of Guild 
authors and other famous writers 
are a regular feature. The current 
Guild author always tells how he 
came to write that particular book. 
Each issue is copiously illustrated 
and crammed with timely notes of 
interest. A department which ap- 


pears every month recommends 
other new books for your library. 

Let Wings come to you without 
cost for six months. Taste the Guild 
spirit and learn at first hand why so 
many thousands of readers are so 
enthusiastic about the Guild and 
all that it does. 

Acquaint yourself with the inti- 
mate details of this vast organiza- 
tion which sends its members the 
outstanding new book chosen each 
month by Carl Van Doren and his 
able Associate Editors from the ad- 
vance lists of the leading publishers. 

Let our members tell you what it 
means to have the outstanding new 
book delivered to their homes, car- 
riage charges prepaid, before the 
general public has had an oppor- 
tunity to buy the same book in the 
stores at a much higher price. 

Begin sharing all the fine things 
the Guild offers—at once. Start 
with Wings just to see if the Guild 
attitude isn’t your attitude as well; 
critical of values, appreciative of 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 11-S. G. 


New York, N. Y. 


outstanding merit, eager to wel- 
come the worthwhile. Analyze the 
saving of half the regular price of 
the best new books. Think what 
you might use those dollars for— 
while you are enjoying the books as 
well. Consider the eminence of Carl 
Van Doren, Julia Peterkin, Joseph 
Wood Krutch and Burton Rascoe— 
and the reputation their past Guild 
selections enjoy. 

Mail the coupon at once. It in- 
volves no obligation whatever. It 
entitles you to intimate, informal 
association with book folks you 
would be unlikely to meet in any 
other way. 


Te ee ee ee 


| Tuer Literary Guip or America, INc., 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 11-S.G., 

| New York, N. Y. 

| You may enter my subscription to 

i WINGS absolutely free for six months. I 

i assume no obligation. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


| 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 
First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—Aug. 29 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate and unclassified students 
admitted as candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


COL UMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study 
under the personal instruction of members of the 
University teaching staff. 
Write for our bulletin of information 
Home Study Dept. SG, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Carnegie Institute of 


Technology 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 
ww 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Beginning in September, 1930, a curriculum 
will be offered which will enable women students 
whose undergraduate work has included ele- 
mentary social sciences to complete basic training 
for either group or case work in one year. 


The regular four-year curriculum leading to the 


| degree of Bachelor of Science in Social Work 


combines academic, professional, and pre-profes- 
sional courses with supervised field experience in 
both group and case work. 


For further information address 


Department of Social Work 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


University oF OREGON Scuoot | 
OF 


AppPuLiED SoctAL SCIENCE 
(PORTLAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK) 


Professional education in social work and public 
health nursing 


Address: Director 


812 OREGON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
(Classes entering October first and April first) 


| 


ae 


COLLEGE COURSES 


shy AT HOME | 


Fy Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate 
Bi and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor degree 
me or Teaching Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 coursesin 45 subjects, including English, 
Ni = A Mathematics, History, Education, Psychology, 

l Economics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


‘The University of Chicago 


445 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Meadville Theological 
School 


one Block from the University of Chicago, whose 
. graduate courses and other privileges are open 
to its students, offers a modern, undogmatic 
training for the liberal ministry. It wel- 
comes the established conclusions of 
science and philosophy. Its new 
building at the corner of Wood- 
lawn Avenue and Fifty-Seventh 
Street will be dedicated dur- 
ing the Academic Year, 
1930-31. 


Autumn Quarter begins September twenty-ninth 


next, 


For information apply to the President 


Sypngy B. Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Avenue. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College for Social Work operates 
in two successive sessions separated by a period 
of nine months’ supervised intensive field work, 
during which each student is assigned to some 
social agency and continues her theoretical work 
under the direction of the School. The School 
emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in the preparation for case work in psycho- 
pathic hospitals, general hospitals, child guid- 
ance and child habit clinics, schools, juvenile 
courts, and other fields of social work. 

College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s de- 
gree of an accredited institution are eligible for 
the degree of Master of Social Science upon 
fulfilling the requirements for graduation to 
the satisfaction of the staff. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers who wish to increase 
their theoretical knowledge, to study recent de- 
velopments in the field of social work, and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to prob- 
lems of personality and possibility of individual 
adjustment through the application of psychia- 
try and mental hygiene. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 


College Hall 8 Northampton, Mass. 


we | 


one 


—_—_—_—_—_—=x eos 
_ Jewish Social Work a Career 


and Challenge 


National 
University of Mexico 


Do your criteria of a successful career include 
also the intangible values of inherent interest, stim- 
ulating contacts and social usefulness? 


vW 


TENTH SUMMER SESSION | 
July Ist to August 17th 


If so, then you should study the advantages of 
Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging 

from $150 to $1000 for each school 

year are available for especially quali- 
fied students. 


Plan now for your summer vacation 


Attend the Summer School of the oldest Uni- 


versity on the American continent. 


The National University of Mexico offers pro- 
fessors and students of Spanish a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 


For full information, address 
M. J. Karrr, Director 


Apply for catalogue 
ae 
bal || 


Quy” 


A graduate school 
67-71 W. 47th St., New York City 


w 


Social Work 
Ribera de San Cosme No. 71 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSE 
IN 


ORTHOPEDICS for PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSES 


This course has been carefully developed to meet 
the increasing demand for nurses with sound ortho- 
pedic training. 


All teaching is through the DEPARTMENT 
OF ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY, LONG ISLAND 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
CINE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EIGHTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be available to Public Health Nurses. 


Opportunities for work sufficient for self-support 
while taking the course will be available. 


Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays throughout the 
College year beginning September of this year. 


For further information address: 


ANNE F. HASBROUCK, R.N. 


Directing Secretary 
Crippled Children’s Committee 
Brooklyn Rotary Club 
225-25TH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


School of Nursing °f Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


interested in the modern, scientific agencies of 
social service. 


The twenty-eight months course, providing an inten- 
sive and varied experience through the case study 
method, leads to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF NURSING 

Present study body includes graduates of leading col- 
leges. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 

The educational] facilities of Yale University are open 
to qualified students. 
For catalog and information address: 

THE DEAN 


The SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN : CONNECTICUT 


The University of Cincinnati 
Program of Education for Social Work 


Graduate professional training in 


CASE WORK, GROUP AND 
COMMUNITY WORK 
A well balanced program of background, philosophy 


and principles of social work, technical instruction, and 
supervised field practice. Seventh annual session begins 


The George Warren Brown 
Department of Social Work 


at 
Washington University 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


offers courses of training in 


Child Welfare 

Family Case Work 

Medical Social Work 

Recreational Leadership 
All leading to Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science Degrees. 
Emphasis is placed on Graduate Work and Scholar- 
ships are available for properly qualified graduate 
students. . 

The Fall Semester begins 

September 18, 1930. 


CONFERENCE 


FOURTH ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE 


Child Development and Parent Education 


June 17, 18, and 19, 1930 
Iowa City, lowa 


Under the direction of 
STATE COUNCIL FOR CHILD STUDY 
and 
PARENT EDUCATION 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


For information address 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


Iowa City, Iowa 


OBSTETRICAL NURSING 


THE PROVIDENCE LYING-IN HOSPITAL 
of PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


September 21. Offers a three months Postgraduate course in OBSTETRICAL 


NURSING to graduates of recognized schools. Board, room and 
laundry are furnished and an allowance of $25.00 per month to 
cover incidental expenses. Affiliations with accredited schools will 
LSA a comprehensive three months’ course in OBSTETRICAL 


A limited number 9f fellowships are available. 


For information address 


Dept.of Sociology, University of Cincinnati,Cinti,O. 


For full information address 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
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The Pennsylvania 
School of Social and 
Health Work 


Graduate Training 


for 


Social Case Work, Community 
Social Work, and Public Health 


Nursing. 


Fall Term in Public Health 
Nursing Department begins 
September 2. 


Fall Term in Social Work 
Department begins 
September 15. 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts 


offers for 1930-1931 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


Family Case Work Domestic Discord Prob= 
Personality Problems in lems 

Family Case Work Recreational Therapy 
Recreation (Leadership and Research) 


For fuller information, bulletins, 
and application blanks, address 


The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Western Reserve University 


School of Applied Social Sciences 


Professional Education in 
FaMILy Case Work PsycHIATRIC SOCIAL WorK 
CHILD WELFARE Group Work 
MEDICAL SoctaL Work Pusiic HEALTH NuRSING 
ADMINISTRATION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


Field instruction and supervised experience in 
Cleveland Social Agencies 


Main OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL 
2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Do You Use Negro Social Workers 
With Your Negro Clients ? 


Do You Know 


I. Experience seems to indicate that the best 
work among Negro clients is done by 


‘ Negro social workers. 


II. The majority of Negroes in northern com- 
munities come from the South. 

III. Negro social workers are best equipped 
for efficient service when they have some 
southern training. 


The Atlanta School of Social Work is situated 
in the heart of the South. Its curriculum gives 
all the fundamental technique obtained in any 
school of social work and special attention is 
given to equipping students for working among 
Negroes in both northern and southern com- 
munities. 


WHY NOT LET US SUPPLY ONE OF OUR 
GRADUATES FOR YOUR NEGRO WORK? 


For Further Information, Address the Director 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
. Atlanta School of Social Work 
239 Auburn Ave., Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


is a volunteer group of a million and a half mem- 
bers engaged in work for child welfare. The objectives 
are first: To promote child welfare in home, school, 
church, and community, to raise the standards of home 
life, and to secure more adequate laws for the care 
and protection of women and children; second, to 
bring into closer relation the home and school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public, such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual education. 


For the past five years the National Congress has con- 
ducted the Summer Round-Up campaign to send into 
the first grade of school in September children free 
from remediable defects. It has sponsored better 
movies and safety campaigns and projects for the 
development of rural parent-teacher associations and 
a program of parent education. 


The National Congress at its 1928 convention adopted 
as its permanent platform the “Seven Objectives in 
Education:’”? Health; worthy home membership; mas- 
tery of the tools, technics, and spirit of learning; 
vocational and economic effectiveness; faithful citi- 
zenship; wise use of leisure; and ethical character. 
The headquarters are located at 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS EXPERIMENTAL 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 


Pre School 
Elementary 
High School 


149 West 93rd 
New York City 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Nursery Age to College 
In this modern school children create for them- 
selves a varied and colorful world and develop 
owledge and initiative through their own 
eager interest. 
Write for Booklet 


34 West 68th Street, New York 


THE RIVER ROAD COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A Day and Boarding School for Boys and Girls from 
Two to Twelve Years. Ideal Health Conditions. 


Hetty Sipy_t Browne, M.A., Director 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 


for 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


This school undertakes to co-ordinate the threefold nature of the child, 


in accordance with the pedagogy of the philosopher, Rudolf Steiner. 


20 West 73rd St. 


Pre-Kindergarten through 8th Grade New York City 


FRANCE 


ChateaudeBures 


par Villennes, Seine et Olse 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 


Country Boarding School 
To Prepare Boys for American Colleges 
30 Acres. Own Farm. New Dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 
French, English, and American Masters. 
Address Edwin Cornell Zavitz, Headmaster, Chateau de Bures, 
par Villennes, Seine-et-Oise, France 


RESORT 


. A Charming New England Resort 
xt Chase’s-on-Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Ae = Thoroughly modern in its appointments, 
=. Golf and horseback riding nearby—boating, 
SS SS— bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, milk and 
cream from our own farms. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


ANNA CHASE 


EDCEWOOD SCHOOL 


A unique boarding and day school for boys and girls from 
kindergarten through high school. Particular attention given 
to college preparation. Twenty-acre campus affords ample 
opportunity for athletics and all outdoor activities. Separate 
dormitory building for the older boys. 

A Teachers’ Training Course is open to a limited number 
of students each year. Students may study, observe, and 
practice Progressive methods on the Edgewood campus, 
with the reinforcement of study at Columbia University if 
desired. 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


200 Rockridge Greenwich, Conn. 


In the foothills of the Berkshires. Experimental, 
co-educational. Real life activities. Haying, animal 
care, outdoor construction. Arts, crafts, and 
music. Swimming, hiking, and camping. July 5— 
August 29. 8 to 15 years. $250. Student teachers 
$125. For complete catalog write 


Nellie M. Seeds, Ph.D., Pawling, New York 


MANUMIT 
FARM AND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OPEN AIR 
SCHOOL 


Progressive Schoo] for Girls in dry bracing climate. Sunbathing. 
Open air classes and Outdoor sports all winter. Horseback riding 
over plains and mountain trails. College preparatory, Cultural 
courses. Art, Music, Craft Shops. Ages 5-18. Separate quarters 
for young children. Catalogue. 


San Luis School, Box 440, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


HESSIAN A modern country school for boys 
HILLS and girls, nursery through first year 
SCHOOL high school, day and boarding. 


CROTON ON HUDSON, N. Y. 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 
High School 


145 West 78th Street 
New York 


Kindergarten Elementary 


Telephone: 
Susquehanna 1837 


LIP READING 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH YOUR EYES 


EDNA SANFORD WASHINGTON 
3913 Crutcher St. 
Dallas, Texas 


TEACHER OF LIP-READING AND SPEECH 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
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HOUSATONIC CAMP 
In the Berkshires : 
CANAAN, CONN. 
Established 1920 


Boys and Girls, 5'4 to 13 years 


The cave at Twin Lakes beckons. 

Mt. Canaan offers new trails. 

Mt. Everett challenges the strongest. 

Printing, drawing, modelling in the shops. 

Playing with the pets. 

Riding the ponies. 

Making friends with the plants, animals and stars. 

Sleeping in the dark forests. 

Fish and turtles in the river, “catch ’em’’! 

Training in creative activities. 

Training in individual adjustment and in enriched quiet- 
ness. 


Laura B. Garrett 
Member Progressive Education Association 
3941 Carolin Street 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Stillwell 7623 


Good Books for Children 


“Ideas For Childrens’ Parties” 
by Arthur H. Strouse 
144 pages. 


Paper cover 60c. Cloth $1.25 


“Stunts For In and Out Doors’’ 
by Arthur H. Strouse 
144 pages. An excellent collection of games 
for Recreational Leaders and others. 
Bristol cover 60c. Cloth cover $1.25 


“Outdoor Stunts’’ by Arthur H. Strouse 
144 pages. Contains a large collection of out- 


door games. 
Bristol cover 60c. Cloth $1.25 


“Christmas Budget’ by Arthur H. Strouse 
144 pages. Recitations, plays, plans for Christ- 
mas. 

Bristol cover 75c. Cloth $1.50 

“Childrens Hour” by Arthur H. Strouse 


144 pages. Recitations, pageants, plays, plans 


for children. 
Bristol cover 60c. Cloth $1.25 


ARTHUR H. STROUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. M 
Lakeside, Ohio 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 o7gnging 


. the Graphic) 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE 

BUREAU, Inc. 
THE FIRST NON-PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
EMPLOYS THE 
Highest Social Work Standards 
and Methods 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


without geographical limitations is offered to social 
social workers, physicians, and the parents of 
children, in behalf of children, adolescents, and 
young adults, normal and otherwise. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOCIAL WORKERS, 
PHYSICIANS, ETC. 


The Bureau makes personality studies in the 
home, secures social histories, provides psycho- 
metric examinations, etc. Through its staff of 
trained psychiatric social workers who are care- 
fully supervised, the Bureau is prepared to make 
resident studies in the homes of patients referred 
to it. 


THERAPY EXECUTED 


through trained personnel in close and super- 
vised co-operation with referring psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, etc. 


HABIT TRAINING IN THE HOME 


through trained men and women under compe- 
tent supervision, resident or visiting. 


THE BUREAU’S PROGRAM INCLUDES 


Behavior difficulties of children, familial malad- 
justments, personality problems, educational, vo- 
cational, and recreational counsel and contacts. 


For fees, procedure, endorsements, etc. 
write or telephone 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE 
BUREAU, INc. 

ONE EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 9512 Jess Perlman, Director 
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CALIFORNIA & OCREE€ON 
RANCHES 


Here are two ranch properties, very large and very valu- 
able which are now being offered for sale due to the liqui- 
dation of one of California’s largest land holding corporations. 

One of these properties is located in Oregon. It consists 
of 49,603.09 acres, located in southeastern Oregon in Grant 
and Harney Counties adjacent to Burns, Oregon. It has a 
water right on 28,639.37 acres. There are two sets of home 
ranch buildings. All of the ranch is especially well watered, 
and cattle ranch will carry from 15,000 to 25,000 head of 
cattle the year round; produces 15,000 tons of hay yearly. 
The price is $894,000 including the improvements. There 
is a railroad siding on the ranch 1% miles from the dwell- 
ings. The Central Oregon highway runs within 114 miles 
of the ranch. Burns, Oregon is 16 miles to the NW. ‘This 
is one of the finest stock ranches in the west. It may be 
bought for cash or in 10-year terms with one-fourth cash. 

The other ranch consists of approximately 23,785 acres 
in Central California between Merced and Los Banos. 
A large portion of it is highly improved. A paved highway 
runs along the south line, and the San Joaquin River on 
the east. All of it has an excellent water right yielding 
an abundance of water. Last year 5,250 acres were in grain, 
3,500 acres in cotton and 600 acres in alfalfa. The remaining 
acreage was used for live stock operations, but is being 
gradually put into condition for farming. There are many 
sets of buildings. The price is $3,000,000, either cash or 
one-fourth cash and terms. For sub-division purposes or 
operated as a whole it is unexcelled. 

In addition to these large ranches there are numerous 
smaller places. Correspondence relative to these lands will 
be promptly answered, and full information, maps, and 
literature will be sent. 

Address: 


D. R. HANHART 
Box R. Madera, Calif. 


Outstanding New Books 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
By ERNEST R. GROVES 
and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


Discusses the origin and development of mental hy- 
giene, its psychiatric backgrounds, the problems of men- 
tal disease, the ameliorative influence of mental hygiene 
on childhood, adolescence, marriage, schooling, business, 
recreation, religion, literature, social work, and vublic 
opinon. 4 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 


CIVILIZATION 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


This book is a ‘‘Negro Middletown” on a national scale, 
being the most important study of the Negro in America 
ever made. Every phase of the Negro’s life is discussed 
in the light of statistical and factual data. Essential to 
the understanding not only of the Negro but also of a 
vital part of American life. $4.00 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
CULTURE 
By PRESERVED SMITH 


“Rew contemporary historians writing in Hnglish com- 
bine an erudition so scrupulous and profound as his with 
the catholicity of interests required for so vast a subject; 
and still fewer unite to these gifts a prose style of such 
charming and unaffected lucidity.” GEOFFREY BRUUN 
in New York. $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


OnE PARK AVENUE New York 


Building always open 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
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America 


BASTINE & CO., INC. 
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The New Freeman 


‘New Books for Survey Readers 


IS IT SAFE 
TO WORK? 
by Edison L. Bowers 


A study of industrial accidents that gives clear and 


practical suggestions for the prevention of accidents, 
and the retraining of injured workers. $2.50 


REAL WAGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
by Paul H. Douglas 


By means of a new and improved index of the cosi 
of living Professor Douglas computes the average 
full time weekly earnings of virtually all the major 
industries in the country. $7.50 


SECULAR MOVEMENTS 
IN PRODUCTION 
AND PRICES 


by Simon S. Kuznets 


This book contains the first adequate measurements 
of the long period changes in output which have re- 
made the world since the United States became a 
Nation. $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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The Gist of It 


UNE is a month of swift review, for pupils who face 

tests and examinations, for parents and teachers who 

look back over the new opportunities, the gains and 

the difficulties of the closing school year. Survey 
Graphic has gathered together for this June number 
a sheaf of reports of interesting adventures in the school 
field—wider horizons for country girls, week-end schools 
for grown-ups, a progressive school run by a group of 
young parents, the round-the-world log of a social-work 
teacher, a realistic approach to the study and teaching 
of law. Here, widely scattered in subject and location, 
are instances of how education is turning fresh pages, 
filled with hope and eager interest. 


FEW years of sub-standard country school, a few 

drudging years “jes’ stayin’ home,” an early mar- 
riage and the establishment of a home as meager as that 
of her parents—this is the childhood and youth of many 
a rural girl in this country, particularly in the South, 
and the explanation of the narrowness and ignorance of 
many rural communities, The Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance has been one of the pioneer agencies in 
studying the problems of the young girl in country dis- 
tricts, and in trying to work out for her an adequate pro- 
gram of vocational guidance and education. On page 219, 
Lorine Pruette, psychologist and educator, reviews some 
of the studies recently carried out by the Alliance, under 


“the direction of O. Latham Hatcher, and points out their 


significance in terms of individual and community life. 


OR the sake of her small son and daughter, ADELAIDE 

Nicuots, formerly a New York City teacher, has for 
several years carried on a “play school” in the nursery 
and the big sunny yard of her Connecticut home. It is 
as a parent and teacher that she assays (page 222) the 
experience of a group of her friends and neighbors in 
organizing and carrying on a free experimental school. 


‘6-7 VE been adviser to foreign students for fifteen years,” 
writes MARGARET LEAL of the New York School of 


Social Work, “and I finally fulfilled a pet desire to seek 
them out for some return advice. Going to see students 
on a leave of absence from school is the sort of thing 
a street car conductor on a holiday is always accused of 
doing.” Her round-the-world adventures among her stu- 
dents Miss Leal reports, in prose and jolly verse, on 
page 224. 


OW the study and the administration of the law is 

being fertilized by the viewpoints and the research 
techniques of a great university, through the recently or- 
ganized Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins, is told, 
page 230. Manet L. WALKER, a graduate of Barnard 
College, is now studying in the Political Economy De- 
partment of Johns Hopkins, where she will receive her 
doctorate this month. 


URVEY readers will remember an earlier account of 

the adult education project in Tulare, California, the 
current developments of which are described in page 231. 
HUBERT PuHILLips is dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
at the State Teachers College, Fresno, California, and 
has been from its beginning, several years ago, in close 
touch with the Tulare program. 


HEN, last fall, President Hoover organized the 

National Business Survey Conference, he called to 
its chairmanship his long-time friend and associate, JULIUS 
H. Barnes. Mr. Barnes’ article (page 232) follows closely 
his talk before the after-dinner meeting of Survey Asso- 
ciates on April 9, which explored management’s op- 
portunity in outflanking unemployment. On April 29, 
speaking before the U. S. Chamber of Commerce at its 
meeting in Washington, Mr. Barnes carried his point 
further: “There is a new sense of responsibility apparent 
in the management of industry. There is general ac- 
ceptance of the American philosophy of high wages 
justified by individual production and resulting in wide- 
spread buying power. There is, besides, apparent a 
realization that intelligent and devoted direction of in- 
dustry will apply American resourcefulness in its conduct 
in such a way as to spread and stabilize employment 
against the crests and depressions of former years.” Two 
days later, before the same group, President Hoover in- 
dicated that he had in mind to appoint a body repre- 
sentative of business, economics, labor and agriculture to 
examine the experiences of the past year in order to de- 
termine what can be done to achieve greater stability. 


HOSE were glamorous early years in the history of 

Chicago Commons when a minister and a newspaper 
man were pals in its work of foraging on the social 
frontiers of the City by the Lake. There was a neighbor’s 
doorway at the Commons and through it JoHn PALMER 
GAVIT came in contact with all those races of men he 
interprets from month to month in his department in 
Survey Graphic. Here he tells of the great neighbor 
who lived within. (Page 234.) He complements Professor 
Taylor’s book, just from the University of Chicago Press, 
with an inimitable portrait of the man who wrote it. 
Together in those days, they brought out The Commons 
as a settlement monthly. There came a time when it was 
combined with Charities, and another time when the 
combined journal became The Survey. Now as then, 
after paths that were long separate in miles and voca- 
tions but never in spirit, they participate as fellow editors 
in the fortunes of the magazine they helped to found. 
But at Chicago Commons itself today Professor Taylor 
shares his prophet’s mantle and his neighborhood service 
with Lea Taylor, in every sense her father’s daughter, 
and in her own right one of the oncoming settlement 
leaders of a new decade. 
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“Beauty lurks not only in bud and bloom, but also in decay. Then, into the fragment that is left we may: 
project our fancy to find, perhaps, a loveliness that the fresh original never knew.” So writes Charles 
Harris Whitaker in the introduction to Virginia Woodcuts, a book of twenty-seven plates by J. J. Lankes, 
just issued by the Virginia Press, Inc., of Newport News ($7.50), from which the above cut and the two 
in the following article have been taken. Lankes is the artist who restores to all of us over thirty the America 
of our roots and youth. We cling for personal identification to his records—the humble scenes in which he 
brings out so much charm, the parish churches, the homes of ample living. He feeds our native pride, gives 
us a background to hold up against the picturesque past of other lands. This beautifully-made book is 

a rare thing to possess—there are only 1200 copies. It is both artist’s portfolio and treasured album. 
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Country Schools—New Style 


By LORINE PRUETTE 


Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes 


HE famous little red schoolhouse is gone, or 

going. Going, too, are the little white school- 

houses, flimsily built of wood, that stood 

on the edge of the village close beside the 

church. The big red schoolhouse has come 

in their stead, the consolidated school that 

often rises like a startling excrescence upon an empty plain, 
with no habitation in sight, with no sign of life anywhere save 
in the line of auto-buses, waiting to take the children home. 
Only the sentimentalist can regret the passing of the one- 
room schoolhouse. The consolidated school with its superior 
equipment, its better paid teachers, and its possibilities of 
serving as the cultural and community center for great rural 
areas offers the possibility of education for the country child 
®n approximate equality with that of the city child. How 
far such schools have yet to go is indicated in the studies 
which the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance has been 
conducting for the last five years. Under the direction of 
O. Latham Hatcher the Alliance has been gathering im- 
mensely valuable material about the rural child, primarily 
about the rural girl. —The Alliance counselors have gone into 
the country districts and into the mountains, striving to 
learn the particular handicaps of the rural girl and to devise 
a guidance program which will lessen these handicaps. It 
is Miss Hatcher’s conclusion that the school has the key to 
the situation but that many factors combine to interfere 


| with the school’s efficiency. Among these are mentioned, in 


one of the studies to be published in the fall, the fact that 
the rural teachers are even yet much less well trained than 


| city teachers, that there is often a high turnover among 


such teachers, that the school facilities are poor and the 


| school libraries meager. 


There is still another factor mentioned—the bus. The 
bus, theoretically at least, runs on schedule, and the children 
who come long distances are often cut off from participa- 
tion in out-of-school activities. With the bus waiting there 
is no chance to linger and get acquainted, while the chil- 
dren who live nearby form a privileged aristocracy that 
discriminates against the bus children. 


When I was a country girl in the South and walked to 
the little white schoolhouse at the edge of the village, the 
children used to come trouping out to’play under the big 
trees after school or to sprawl around on the ground while 
“teacher’”—that glamorous, all-knowing creature—told us 
stories. And then there was the short walk home, swinging 
our lunch baskets, special friends clustering close together, 
parting reluctantly at this door and that, shrilling passionate 
farewells through the twilight, making unnecessary promises 
for the morrow’s walk to school. We had so many absorb- 
ing games. It is still hard for me to realize that country 
children, at any rate the younger ones, suffer from a lack 
of recreation. With the older children, it is, of course, easy 
to see the absence of suitable facilities for recreation. And it 
is clear that the waiting, impatient bus has changed the whole 
nature of the school day and that organized recreation would 
seem to be indicated as a next step for the school to take. 


HERE are twelve million rural children in the country, 

the largest proportion being found in the South. Hence 

the Alliance studies of southern districts aim at the heart 
of the problem, whether or not conditions in the South are 
entirely representative of other sections. Not only do we 
learn that most of these southern rural girls have few recrea- 
tional facilities, we learn as well that in a great many cases 
they have little leisure. Here is a highschool girl who rises 
at six in the morning, prepares breakfast, makes the younger 
children ready for school, and walks a mile and a half, 
crossing two creeks and hurrying to catch the bus which 
will take her twelve miles and a half to school. Often it is 
dark when she comes back from school to continue the round 
of domestic duties. When can this child play? Is it strange 
that many of the children when asked what they do when they 
can do what they want to, reply simply, “sleep,” or ‘rest’? 
G. Stanley Hall wrote an enthusiastic account of the train- 
ing secured by a village boy and he was fond of emphasiz- 
ing the value to the child of growing up on a farm, sharing 
in the chores, growing acquainted with life at its source. 
John H. Finley in a recent talk grew lyrical in much the 
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same fashion, recalling his own childhood in the country. 
But Miss Hatcher has been seeing country children of today. 
Drudgery is the word she uses to describe much of rural 
child life. In the light of their hcme and farm duties it is 
surprising that they find time even for the home study they 
report—one to two hours a day in preparation for the mor- 
row’s lessons. 

Drudgery is a harsh word, but exploitation is worse. Here 
is a girl, third from the youngest of nine children, who was 
stopped in the tenth grade to be a little slavey for the family. 
The sons are pronounced worthless by the villagers and they 
and their families hang about the family kitchen. The only 
labor-saving device is an inside pump. ‘The father is a me- 
chanic, the mother immersed in the family and in her own 
invalidism, while this only daughter sinks further and fur- 
ther into the position of family drudge. The girl showed 
some ability at teaching when she substituted in the village 
school. The sentiment of the community is that the family 
could afford to give the only daughter the education she de- 
sires. When questioned as to occupations open to women 
she seemed to know only two, nursing and teaching. It 
seems improbable that the family would consent to her pre- 
paring for either. A counselor on the ground might be able 
to save this girl and secure her the preparation she needs for 
life, but much of the year her village is entirely inaccessible 
because of bad roads, and it is always isolated. Unless some- 
thing is done very soon, “a girl recognized in her own com- 
munity as having unusual possibilities and one capable of 
being very useful there or elsewhere in the country, will be- 
come a confirmed household drudge.” 

Nearly all of the girls selected for study by the Alliance 
liked to go to school. 
of their social experiences and provides whatever recreational 
activities they are to have. Many of them like to study. 
They like oral reading, English literature, spelling and music. 
Latin is the subject most generally disliked. A number of 
girls give indication of special abilities for which the schools 
cannot train them. One girl, living in an isolated village, 
has always tried to draw, although she never had training. 
To her great joy she won a prize in drawing at the county 
fair and the Alliance showed her how to gain admission to 
a brief summer course in art. The instructor in this course 
reported that the girl showed talent which should justify her 
looking forward to earning her living in commercial art. 
The problem is now to 
persuade the family to 
give her further oppor- 
tunity. Since it is so difh- 
cult to get to the village 
the program must be de- 
veloped, not too satisfac- 
torily, by letters to this 
quarry-worker and _ his 
wife. 

The group studied in- 
cludes the schoolgirls of 
highest academic stand- 
ing at their age level in 
the county. The range 
in intelligence quotients 
is from 69 to 130, me- 
dian 88. In mental ages: 
the girls range from 11 
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For most of them school is the center. 


THE COUNTRY STORE 


to 18 years, in chronological ages from 12 to 19. On the , 
average they were found retarded more than a year, both, 
in intelligence and in educational achievement, as compared : 
with city children. Divided into two groups, they showed 
a low correlation between grades and I. Q. for the superior | 
group (.14), and a negative correlation for the other group 
(—.10). The eighth-grade students were found to be su- 
perior to the ninth. The report suggests some evidence that 
the schools are learning to make the most of the limited | 
mental endowment of the children, but it raises at the same 
time the vexing question whether rural I. Q.’s may be justly 
compared with the established norms. How much is the | 
retardation inevitable and how much is it due to poor teach- — 
ing, poor school equipment, a dearth of reading matter, low | 
economic status and limited economic background of the | 
parents? Are the country children behind the city ones be- 
cause the “‘best blood”? has been drawn off to the cities, or | 
are they behind just because they live in the country? 


HILE the scientists are working on a determination — 

of this problem, the practical aspects of the testing 
dilemma are now affecting these girls. Nearly half of the 
selected group want to go to college and about a sixth to | 
teachers’ colleges. Some of that number will drop out because — 
their families cannot—or will not—send them, because they © 
do not know how to secure scholarships and extra work to | 
take them through on their own initiative, and because they 
know so little about college possibilities. But a surprising - 
proportion will press on after all these decimating influences 


‘have operated. Will any of them be able to get into our best 


colleges? They will be twice handicapped, by the customary 
consideration of the standing of the highschool from which 
they come and in many schools by the intelligence examina- 
tions. Some of the parents recognize this situation and plan 
to send the girl to a city highschool for a fifth year of prepara- 
tion before endeavoring to enter college. 

While the rural school children have always been handi- 
capped, the situation now is more unjust. Formerly a great 
many of us went to these inadequate schools. Dr. Hall and 
Dr. Finley learned their letters in little country schools, as 
did so many other men and women of later solid achieve- 
ments. Few of our great men have been born in cities. 
Hardships may have been involved in country origins, but 
at least the hardships were common to great numbers. But 
now, in spite of the very 
great improvements in 
the status of rural edu- 
cation, the discrimina- 
tion is more bitter. Ur- 
banization and the adop- 
tion of urban standards 
make life more difficult 
fut i, for those who are left 

it hit outside the favored cir- 
cle. If all the colleges 
of the country become 
as exacting as some of 
our leading colleges in 
the matter of entrance 
requirements, the coun- 
try child will almost 
automatically be  ex- 
cluded from higher edu- 


ini, nil 
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cation. To be sure, conditions are steadily improving 
in the country districts but not fast enough to ‘lift 
the handicap from the present millions of farm chil- 
dren. The Alliance aims to level some of the in- : 
equalities by the development of a guidance program 
for rural children and by working with the schools 
in the utilization of the peculiar advantages of the 
rural environment. John W. Herring, following 
his work with the American Association for Adult 
Education which took him into a variety of com- 
munities north and south, has reported that almost. 
invariably it is the school principal who stands out 
in the small community as the man most capable of 
grasping the significance of new ideas. The Alli- 
ance makes a similar approach and feels that it is 
from the school that the community must gain its 
conception of a wider cultural life. 

Some of the problems of the rural school cannot 
be referred to delinquency on the part of anyone 
involved. Here is a youngster with an I. Q. of 
130, in a school in which the other children range 
from 69 to 97. She has no one of her ability to 
play with or to work with. Apparently her devel- 
opment has been a wholesome and a splendid one, 
but there can be little question that this wide differ- 
ence between her and her associates will color the 
rest of her life. She reads everything she can get 
hold of, all the 300 books added to the school 
library within the year, all that the neighbors have. 
Her school has an unusually good library of 13,000 
volumes. Lacking companions, this child early 
turned to writing little books of stories illustrated 
by the author. She wants to go four years to col- 
lege and her parents hope to be able’to manage two. 

The country breeds all manner of girls. Here is another 
girl, one who makes friends everywhere, who shows the traits 
of a natural leader, very fair and tolerant and easily setting 
the tone of whatever group she is in. In her little town the 
wives of the older residents strive to keep their daughters 
away from this child of a crude but wholesome home, but 
the girl’s personality draws friends about her. She reads 


| Tittle and needs cultural contacts, talks of going to college 
ies 


;, 
| but is restless at the idea of submitting to discipline for four 
more years. She thinks she wants to teach but cannot bring 
herself to plan anything definite. She is extremely com- 
| petent in everything she does, and sometimes earns a little 
money by cleaning in the houses of the neighbors. Living 
absorbs her from day to day; without some outside influences 
toward more adequate preparation she will probably drift 
along as her mother has done, although the Alliance feels 
| that she has within her, perhaps, the “capacity to become the 
| most influential woman in her community.” 


OST of the girls indicated a genuine love for the coun- 
M try. They should naturally develop into the rural lead- 
ers of the next generation, but after leaving school they face 
two courses, each with undesirable possibilities. When some of 
| the girls were asked what they were going to do after school 
is over they answered, “Oh, just go on stayin’ home.” This 
means probably the early end of their cultural life, tedious 
work at home, loneliness that makes them eager for early 
marriage. Then a new home is set up, little if any advanced 
| beyond the home they have left, and the vicious circle repeats 
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itself: a large family, poverty, a bare life and no better 


expectation. for the children. On the other hand, the more 
restless and rebellious girls long for the lights of the city, 
the movies, the crowds, the opportunities to meet boys, and 
are swept in a bright, laughing tide into the city streets 
where one fortune or another, some of them far from good, 
may befall them. The much smaller group of country girls 
who come to the city equipped to get jobs, knowing how to 
take care of themselves, or who come with the money for 
special training, are the very girls who could make rural 
America such a different place to live in. But after they 
have had city training and city jobs there often seems very 
little for them to go back to in the country. Some of them, 
sick for the open country and the solace of growing things, 
pass all their lives in a brick and asphalt city where they 
never feel quite at home. 

Then there are the girls who are held in the country be- 
cause they have not the strength to fight their way out, and 
there is no one to help them secure the training which they 
need for a fuller life wherever they may reside. A lovely, 
delicate girl sits in a tumbledown cottage between her tat- 
tered father and her shapeless mother, looking like some 
exotic alien. She wants to be a school-teacher and is am- 
bitious in a timid way. The family want her to have better 
preparation before she enters teaching, but they face difficul- 
ties in keeping her in highschool. Her home is so isolated 
that she has to “board out” during the winter months in 
order to get to the school, and these few dollars for room 
and meals are a heavy expense (Continued on page 245) 
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Five Little Experiments 


By ADELAIDE NICHOLS 


ARY’S children are strung out through the 

Boulder Brook School like a string of beads 

in graded sizes. There are five of them, 

beginning with Tim in the nursery school 

and ending with Eleanor in the eighth grade. 

It seemed to me that Mary should know what 
the “new” schools can do for your children. She has evinced 
her faith in Boulder Brook not only by producing five of its 
pupils, but by serving on the Parents’ Committee for the 
Choice of Teachers and by furnishing the Board of Trustees 
with a chairman in the person of her husband. Boulder 
Brook, in accord with progressive-school principles, is run 
by parent committees and parent trustees, not because they 
are educational experts or financiers, but simply because 
they are parents and so should know what children need. 
I had every reason to hope that Mary’s children are getting 
what they need. 

“Some of them are,’’ was the best she could say for it. 
“Welles is the kind of child that needs a progressive school. 
I think the old kind of formal, competitive classes run by 
bells and drills would have made him into a sullen little 
donkey. At home he’s always been slower than the others, 
a little clumsy in games, and easily discouraged by being 
outclassed. Even Mary Second, who is only five, a year 
and a half younger than Welles, can do things that he can’t. 
He was shy of meeting new children and reluctant to enter 
games, always fearing, I suppose, to make a poor showing. 


’ 


“But from his kindergarten year, the teachers took tre- 
mendous pains with him. ‘They didn’t jostle him into a 
pace that would have confused him. They found that he 
was good at doing things with his hands, and they built up 
his self-confidence by giving him a chance to excel at crafts. 
Bit by bit he took part in class projects. He comes to me 
sometimes rather red in the face and says, “There’s going 
to be a play, Mother—all about Vikings.’ Off I go and find 
Welles speaking up manfully in his part, with chin high 
and eyes shining. 

“Welles is the kind that loves concrete things, of course, 
and all this illustrative work means a great deal to him. 
He’s been a Viking all this fall, helping to build ships and 
mede halls, painting banners and shields. The new school 
speaks his language. 

“Babs, on the other hand, would probably have done 
better in a regular formal school. She’s lazy, happy-go- 
lucky: everyone adores her. She gets along quite to her 
own satisfaction with very little work. I believe she needs 
more spurring and driving than she gets at Boulder Brook. 
They leave her to take her own pace and she lies right down 
and accomplishes nothing.. No one seems to worry very 
much, least of all Babs. She is vastly amused by what all 
the eager, energetic ones contribute to the class projects and 
feels no urge to bestir herself. If she had set lessons and 
tests, I think she would do them. As it is, I can’t see that 
she learns much. Babs is eight and she hardly reads at all. 
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and water. 
relaxed a moment till 
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“As a matter of fact, Sally’s not much better and she’s 
almost eleven. ‘This is the first year she’s been able to read 


to herself for her own pleasure, even very simple things. 


She seemed to be absolutely baffled when she met a new 
word. ‘They taught her to read by recognizing whole sen- 
tences and phrases, paying no attention to mere letters and 
syllables. It left her with absolutely no key to the reading 
of a word she had never met. She’s a conscientious person. 
I could see that this guessing round things annoyed her. She 
loves order and definiteness and lacks imagination—the 
school has done a lot to help her there. But it seems to 
offer her little chance for quiet, systematic mastery of new 


skills. I can see her chafing at the haphazard trial-and-error ° 


methods and pining for a little authority and order. 

“It’s the child bubbling with creative energy like Mary 
Second that thrives in the progressive school. She is a self- 
starter you see. She not only starts, but unlike many of them 
she has the vigor to see things through to the end. This is 
the way Mary’s mind works. They ran across farming 
in geography and Mary was shocked to find how little the 
six-year-old town chil- 
dren knew about ani- 
mals, even the plain 
mother hen. So on one 
of our week-ends she in- 
sisted on crating up an 
old Plymouth Rock that 
had decided to set, and 
carted her back to school 
and put her in the cellar 
to finish her work. From 
then until the eggs 
hatched Mary Second 
stayed in town with the 
maid every week-end so 
that she could visit the 
hen regularly with food 
She never 


nine chicks were ushered 
into the world and the 
town children had seen 
with their own eyes how 
chickens grow. She’s the 
joy of the project teach- 
ers and school is to her 
an everlasting adventure. 

“For that matter, they 
all of them love it. Start- 
ing to school is about as 
jubilant as starting for a 
party. 

“Tim, the baby, 
caught the spirit of an- 
ticipation by the time he 
was two and cried to go 
to ‘cool’ like the others. 
And nursery school has 
done wonders for him. 
He had been so pampered by the older children that he 
played the baby outrageously till he got with a group his 
own age and learned to give and take. 

_ “That’s something that starts right at the beginning of a 
school like Boulder Brook, a sense of belonging to your 
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world. They all feel necessary to the school and they want 
to be called on to participate in things. It isn’t individual 
accomplishment so much as cooperative enterprise that stands 
out. They feel the undertaking needs them and they love 
to respond to the need. ‘They love to be part of things, 
even Welles—and with him I count it a real triumph for 
the progressive way of dealing with an inhibited child. If 
only,” Mary sighed suddenly, “if only it could get them 
into college! 

“Of course, I’m not up against that problem myself yet, 
but I shall be soon, and in the meantime I get it on all sides 
from the other parents. The Boulder Brook children don’t 
pass their entrance examinations, and when they are taken 
out and put in regular preparatory schools they don’t fit. 
It does seem that a school like Boulder Brook should make 
a better showing. The trustees have been so puzzled about 
it that at last my husband wrote to the head of the education 
department at the university. We told him what a lot of crit- 
icism we had been getting and put our troubles before him.” 

“Well, I’ve seen better progressive schools,” said the 
| visiting expert, when I 

asked him about it, “but 
I’ve seen far worse ones 
too.” 

On the whole this 
was comforting to the 
harrassed board of par- 
ents who had sent for 
him to prescribe for 
what seemed to them a 
desperate situation. It 
had been disillusioning 
to the sponsors of a 
school founded by par- 
ents themselves in the 
rosy dawn of progres- 
sive-school theory, to be- 
come the target of carp- 
ing criticism by other 
parents. And here was 

‘a professional educator 
giving them reassurance, 
“Don’t pay too much at- 
tention to’ petty criti- 
cisms. They can hurt a 
school if they get under 
its skin.” 

As a former school- 
teacher, I had met my 
share of carping parents. 
I had even known of one 
headmaster notably suc- 
cessful in the manage- 
ment of boys, who: re- 
signed because he pre- 
ferred not to stand in 
the front line of defense 
against parental criti- 

cism. He slipped happily 

back into the classroom where he could carry on the teaching 
he loved while the protection of “‘the office” stood between 
him and the accusing progenitors of misunderstood sons. 

That headmaster was perhaps © over-sensitive. Many 
teachers have become notoriously (Continued on page 250) 


Columbus Was Right 
The Log of a Social-Work Teacher 


By MARGARET LEAL - 


ON DECK 


It’s joy to sit alone a— 
Long the rail and think of Jonah. 
I wonder why he up and left that whale. 


By humans unmolested 
He might really have got rested, 
And it didn’t cost him anything to sail. 


One day out from New York 


HE most perfect way to insure a day-at-a- 

time existence is to possess 2 New York to 

New York ticket with a six months’ interval 

between New Yorks. Starting point becomes 

unimportant before the good ship (it’s to be 

hoped she’s a good ship) leaves the Narrows. 
Destination does not count when there’s half a year to go. 
Too much emphasis is placed on ultimate goals by more pro- 
fessions than the ministry. A lively interest in todays, a lot 
of todays, sounds like tonic for a tired social worker. Per- 
haps there’s a place for the same philosophy in the program 
of the rested social worker. Is there such a phenomenon as 
a rested social worker? I shall know next year. 

A colored film of today would show up with green pre- 
dominating. It’s better for oceans than people. My deck 
chair is in a fine open spot with no one on either side of 
of me so far. Those chairs may belong to even greener folk. 
Roast beef and Roquefort cheese this noon suggest security 
thus far. 

It’s fun to write about a day that has been mostly a 
blur. A blurry day in the office is no help. Here it’s sheer 
asset. Why do travel bureaus miss the significance of a 


heavenly solitude? They stress the joys of companionship 


when they might say, “You can lie in the sun, sun, mind you, 
for days, weeks, months—-what have you, and never answer 
a phone, interview a student or serve on a committee.” 

The passengers are beginning to take shape. They puzzle 
me. No common denominator is apparent. People from the 
ends of the earth are no novelty to me. The New York 
School of Social Work group is consistently international. 
But these people do not come from the ends of the earth. 
Most of them come from the Eastern Coast. They seem to 
have no bond beyond just happening to be together on a 
ship. And some of them already regret the ship. How ex- 
plain the deck strollers’ comments: “With luck we should 
be in Havana in time for the holiday races” —‘‘What a dull 
passage” —‘“‘No, we don’t care for the deck””—“I’ve reported 
to the captain that I have never been accustomed to’ some- 
thing or other. 

There are the lions and the mice, the ones you noted 
before the ship left the dock and those you will never be 
able to link up with a name. And out of the throng are 
emerging, even on a first day out, a few who seem to recog- 


nize that the trip is a fairy story and not a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion or a way to spend. the winter. With these few I hereby 
cast my lot. . 


WEST FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Unlock the bar, hang out the banners; 
Put on your Oriental manners; 
Forget your job, salute the dawn— 
We'll stay till all our money’s gone! 
(I can’t record how glad I am 
To say goodbye to Uncle Sam!) 
Away from California | 
TARTING out from San Franscico seems much more » 
like heading around the world than sailing from New 
York did. Novel and stimulating and truly beautiful as 
Havana and the Canal Zone were, there seemed to be an 
even chance that we might drop off and find the vacation 
over. But now we are pointing in a direction which suggests 
that we are no longer “seeing America.” A growing sense of 
residence is developing. The ship is no longer just a carrier. 
It’s part of the plot. 

The West Coast stops provided the first of a series of 
reunions with ex-students. Every teacher of social work 
should find some opportunity for knowing his students in 
their work settings. Otherwise, he knows them with a two- 
fold handicap: they are adjusting geographically and educa- 
tionally to a setting unknown to them; they are seeking 
preparation for an assignment equally unknown to the 
teacher. As host, the student reveals his problems, his work — 
methods, his philosophy, with a spontaneity that is less readily 
reached when he is a student-in-training. Perhaps a cur- 
riculum in social work should have an interneship year when 
the instructors seek out the students. This California group 
represented a wide range of specialized interests. They gave 
to this Atlantic Seaboard guest a sense of having much 
common ground, much shared concern with each other and 
with the School. When a student from the Near East can 
practice public health in the Far West; when a student from 
a Boston suburb can deal authoritatively with employment 
problems in a San Francisco suburb; when child guidance 
proves to be child guidance regardless of geography—then 
an administrator from the school of social work that 
trained these practitioners gets some heartening light on the 
problems of curriculum building. I forsee that six months 
of being a non-resident is to be an eye-opening experience. 


INTERLUDE 
.... My muse ain't supplyin’ 
No rhymes for Hawaiian. 
West from Honolulu 
’M a disloyal subject of Mayor Walker today. What 
does New York offer to quench a thirst for beauty? The 
islands have just provided a fairly drunken sunrise; volcanoes 
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‘ COLUMBUS WAS RIGHT 


that are violet, crimson, or orchid in dizzy succession; tiny 
showers out of white georgette clouds; rainbows and 
poinsettias ; crazy-quilt vegetation and cordial welcomes from 
a second instalment of ex-students. What matter if one of 
them announced a fairly immediate session with the president 
of the university to discuss professional training for social 
work? The president evidently sensed that I can not pat my 
head and rub my stomach simultaneously, so he let me inter- 
sperse sociological comment with tropical rhapsody. 

Ex-student, as a label, must be dropped. It sounds too final ; 
ex-residents of New York they are, but still students in the 
finest sense. The social work of Honolulu is largely in their 
hands and a sure, constructive handling it is. I was tempted 
to abandon my jaunt, apply for a visitor’s job and settle down 
_ in that loveliness forever. It would call for all one’s personal 
and official equipment and pidgin English to boot. One 
student concerns herself with public health with a hospital 
as a base. It’s hard to believe that illness can get a foothold 
in these spotless islands under such blue skies, but there speaks 
the zealous tourist late of dirty New York. Another student 
heads the bureau that is diagnostician, general practitioner, 
and adviser-in-particular to the native residents, the Ori- 
entals, the Portuguese, and the scatter of other nationality 
groups that make up the local population. The sort of re- 
sourcefulness that shows in the work of these students in a 
region which has no need of a Charities Directory, would 
be an invigorating ingredient anywhere. 

We're pitching our way to Yokohama. I wish we wouldn'’t. 
One solemn Britisher insists upon talking about our “‘majestic 
progress.”” People’s preparations for Japan are funny. The 
cruise lecturer suggests wool socks to pull on in place of shoes 
when visiting temples. All the old ladies are buying up the 
ship shop’s supply, bright orange with tassels. How tourists 
must puzzle native folk! And such devouring of travel books. 
There is concerted determination to find out about Shoguns 
and Samurai. I’ve abandoned facts for color. I know about 
a statue covered with 
spit balls.. One writes 

out a prayer, chews it 
up, and aims it for the 
statue. If it lands on 
the face, it’s sure to be 
answered, and the spitter 
has a fair chance if he 
hits some other position 
on the idol. 


MIYAJIMA 
(Sacred Island—births 
and deaths forbidden) 


With births and deaths 
and dogs taboo, 

And gasoline and ‘rick- 
shas, too, 

W hat is a traveler to do? 


I hope there can a way be 
Found to have a baby— 
On another Island maybe. 


At sea after Japan 
LESSINGS on rest- 


ful strips of ocean 
on which to chew the cud of our land strips. “The world is 
planned with particular attention to globe circlers. I shall 
feel a warm affection for the Yellow Sea. It isn’t simoomy 
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or typhoony and it isn’t yellow. But it has given me time 
to sort myself out and to wash dust storms from gloves and 
stockings. It isn’t quite fair to Japan to visit it in midwinter. 
One is prepared to shiver. Yoshimi-San had urged “‘’oolens” 
and grieved at my missing the cherry blossoms, as she put 
me through my chopstick paces in a New York restaurant 
weeks before. But Japan has such cold cold. It seemed to 
affect activities as a frost touches a late fall garden. Things 
curled up a bit. However, it takes more than bitter cold to 
kill a fairy story. We put on our clothes and some more 
clothes and started off in ’rickshas the moment we docked 
at Yokohama. My Japanese vocabulary was long on salu- 
tations and short on all else, but I learned to say “stop” and 
“go on” and we did. That mode of riding does something to 
one’s intellectual level. There’s no chance for wondering 
about the future of Nippon and the causes of industrial un- 
rest, nor for analyzing the type of architecture of the post- 
earthquake period. On a first day all that matters is that 
one’s ’ricksha boy seems to like to trot, that every child is 
rosy and possessed of a sniffle, and that there are thirteen 
more days in Japan. And when it gets dark and the boy 
lights a bobbing paper lantern, thirteen seem thoroughly 
inadequate. 

The students once more figured in shore plans and the 
Japanese visit was colored and enriched by their generous 
interest. They completely re-organized our New York re- 
lationship. At the School they have tended to be over- 
meticulous about restricting interviews to programs and field 
plans, theses and source material. In Tokyo, we discarded all 
formality and dealt with the universe more or less, while 
dividing our time between bazars, a local movie; an orphan- 
age, tea houses, settlements, theaters, and restaurants. If I 
were a foot shorter I might have managed restaurants with 
greater dignity and fewer aching muscles. I can kneel cor- 
rectly for two minutes. For the rest of the meal I cheat 
and the waitress chuckles happily over the odd places I put 
my feet. I can pay no 
higher tribute to the stu- 
dents who spent one din- 
ner hour telling me in 
vivid terms of their plans 
for next steps in social 
work than to record that 
I was oblivious of being 
muscularly sound asleep 
from the chin down 
They characterize social 
work in Japan as largely 
an emotional expression 
of charity and benevolent 
paternalism. Their aim 
is to preserve all the fine- 
ness of this philosophy, 
and yet to instill the 
skills and the oLjectivity 
of a more scientific social 
work. What’s more, they 
are doing it. 

And the tale of it was 
all the more stirring be- 
cause it was so simple 
and unselfconscious. I heard about a brilliant piece of com- 
munity organization while being steered through the mazes 
of Tokyo’s Coney Island. We shouted from ’ricksha to 
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’ricksha about the future of child labor, and wondered about 
educational programs in the same breath that we bargained 
with vendors on the sidewalks for clogs and gay paper sun- 
shades. Why do schools assume that classes should be con- 
ducted indoors? The Greeks knew better. 


HONG KONG 
(with flu) 
Some rave of the drive to Repulse Bay, 
Of the view from the peak, of the hotels gay. 


I sing a song of another sort— 
I saw Hong Kong from a washroom port. 


Hong Kong to Manila 
EKING (it is hard to remember to say Peiping) would 

. have been unthinkable without resident student friends. 
They are medical social workers, they are settlement heads; 
they are studying old practices, and building new programs; 
they are a participating and creative part of young China. 
They overlooked all the gaps in my knowledge of present 
conditions. At the same time, they attempted to fill some of 
those gaps. They described the past until the old Manchu 
palaces lived again, and almost in the same breath they 
showed the economic and social impossibility of all that the 
late Empress Dowager had hoped to perpetuate. In retro- 
spect it seems necessary to record a mist wrapped about what 
little I now know about China. All the tidy little ideas 
brought from home shrank with the first sight of the great 
wall, which rambles down to the sea at the point where we 
left the ship. And every day ashore whittled me down along 
with my tidy little ideas. Does any one know how many 
years of residence it takes to get out from under the stu- 
pendous weight of awe and bewilderment that an intro- 
duction to China imposes? I know less than nothing about 
China’s program of social work. It cannot be understood 
except through some insight into China’s pattern of life. And 
that cannot even be glimpsed in a first visit. 

My failure to understand was no fault of the students. 
What happened to their social work responsibilities while I 
was there is beyond me. I was left with an impression of 
twenty-four-hour shifts of kindliness. Perhaps I went to bed 
now and then, but if so I’ve forgotten it. What a sorry 
substitute we offer, back in America, when we play host to 
oriental friends. Clearing an hour or so on a day’s ticker 
for an office chat with a long-distance caller seems almost 
ludicrous when compared with this royal welcome. To a 
traveler escaping joyfully from the tyranny of schedules, 
planned appointments, and efficient telephones, the oriental 
attitude toward time is a rest in itself. It mattered not at 
all when we did what. No one looked at his watch. I 
thought a lot about the strain New York must put on its 
Chinese students, by looking at watches so often, opening 
up discussions so abruptly, and disregarding the amenities 
generally. 

Another factor contributed to the mist surrounding China. 
A vicious flu germ laid me low and I have contented myself 
with port-hole views of Shanghai and Hong Kong. They 
seem as unreal as they seemed in geography classes. Shanghai 
will always mean the troop of medical inspectors who waited 
upon me in my cabin to be assured that I wasn’t having 
smallpox. Hong Kong’s harbor lights at night outshine 
memories of flu. To lend reality to an otherwise empty 
contact with Hong Kong, I scraped acquaintance with a 
Chinese family in a sampan under a port hole, and they 
were the surprised recipients of sticky tea cakes provided 


COLUMBUS WAS RIGHT 


by my stewardess. These days in bed have increased my 
British vocabulary. Says the stewardess, “Feeling a little 
less cheap this morning?” Or, “Are you jammy today ?” 
I thought the latter was some symptom until she ap- 


peared with marmalade. 


MARCH 4, 1929 


Perhaps if I were resident 

I'd run to greet the President, 

But several thousand miles away 

I do not seem to feel that way. 

At that, we've made our bow to Herbert— 
The steward gave us lemon sherbert. 


Tomorrow—Siam 

OT much sea time this time to report another country 
sampled. Not much time needed, since by medical 
order I saw the Philippines from my bunk. Again the stu- 
dents were my mainstay. They came in droves, their numbers 
re-inforced by husbands and friends of husbands. Little cabin 
has one chair. The effect was rather like a frieze, its love- 
liness heightened by the native costumes with their soft colors 
and crisp balloon sleeves of pineapple cloth. Black satin 
trains and balloon sleeves may suggest leisure, but the stu- 
dents between them seem to be carrying on the case work and 
community projects of Manila, and with high distinction. 
As social workers in the United States, we are frequently 
over-busy. One brand of our overwork is apt to be a matter 
of an expanding task, or seasonal fluctuation, or the taking. 
on of marginal commitments. In a country that is profes- 
sionally under-staffed, the trained workers divide the field 
as best they can. No one expects the luxury of a one-man 
job. One student in Manila holds an important office in the 
Department of Public Welfare, teaches a full program in 
the University’s Sociology Department, and is dean of women 


. with a thousand potential advisees. The other students are 


no less busy. 

This group regaled me with tales of the shore festivities 
they had planned and convulsed me by producing newspaper 
reporters and a pair of photographers. The latter met 
expostulations as to the undignified aspects of a bedside 
photograph by offering to remove the bed from the negative. 
Never shall I come nearer to being a lion. It was-trying to 
get only the view of Manila that comes with being tied to 
her dock. Stowaways sent back from Ellis Island must feel 
the same wrench. 

Today we are dodging little islands in a part of the world 
where my friends seem not to have settled. Bangkok will 
have to be met tourist fashion and I shall miss the quick sense 
of belonging that students everywhere else have given me. 


SIAM 


At home, the people whom you meet 
Wear lots of clothes when on the street; 
But now I am 
In Siam, 
I find them less discreet. 
At home, the height of reveling 
Is leaving off a wedding ring; 
But now I am 
In Siam 
They leave off everything. 


Bay of Bengal—Calcutta next 

IAM was the same sort of fun for adults that a first 
circus is for children. To the transient it presents a 
dizzy succession of new sights: farmers paddling odd canoes 
through canal-laced pastures to (Continued on page 246) 
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BUSY MONDAY 


So Full of a Number of Things 


Paintings by Lauren Ford 


AUREN FORD is a neat mixture of Peter Pan and Wendy: at the same time 
that she takes a maternal delight in childish qualities, she manages not to grow 

up. Go to any of her exhibitions of paintings and watch the faces of the spectators; 
men and women, old and young, they all wear that blissful look of people eating 
ice-cream. Sometimes Miss Ford reminisces about her own childhood: the little girl 
“just sitting” on the hall stairs; chubby hands straining at the piano octave; the end 
of Christmas °90, the livingroom full of toys and youngsters still going strong, and 
the remnants of two parents aflop in fireside chairs. Sometimes she expresses the 
spiritual essence of childhood: the little St. John, the little St. Francis, chumming 
alike with tiger (“nice pussy”) and lamb in a celestial, fenceless zoo; or a band of 
angels who differ from other three-year-olds only in their wings and cloud-perches; 
or just the thrill of the wide, wide world. Then again, she draws in an enormous 
scene and fills it with childish bustle: the delightful chores on the farm; the tempo- 
rarily subdued throng emerging from Sunday school; dozens of little figures running 
forth from dozens of trim little houses to play on the suburban street; the “swell 
vacation” in the mountains of a child as hard to pick out in a field of flowers as in 
a puzzle. It is all so gay, so wholesome; such sunny colors; good painting too, that 
reminds one of Henri Rousseau and Peter Breughel. Years after Miss Ford wanted 
to illustrate children’s books and got little encouragement, it is becoming obvious that 
she would be an American illustrator to rank with the best of Europe, where children’s 
books matter. But the grown-ups are buying her paintings»for themselves as fast as 
they are made—just another such shabby trick as when Father appropriates the new 
airplane or the electric train. Lots of people simply must have ice-cream.—F. L. K. 


MY BACK YARD 


SWIMMING HOLE 


MOST EARLY SPRING 


FRANCIS II 


ST 


Pot Soo 


T all started some 150 years ago when 
Jeremy Bentham, a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman bearing a striking resemblance 
to Benjamin Franklin, set forth the astonish- 
ing doctrine that the test of a thing should 
be whether it works, and the pragmatic ideal 
came into being. But strangely enough the new doctrine 
didn’t take hold, for just about this time there had come 
to be in every field of thought a mania for looking for a few 
basic principles upon which the world and its customs de- 
pended. ‘The reasoning was extremely satisfying. Natural 
laws, few in number and mighty in operation, were in exist- 
ence. Let these fundamental principles once be discovered 
and the procedure was simple. By a process of deduction 
they could be applied upon any and all occasions. Relativity 
was then the dream of an unborn scientist. 

The physicists appropriated theories of gravity, matter and 
motion, and a material universe was neatly outlined. Philos- 
ophers, not to be outdone, likewise got a vision of large and 
universal principles which once harnessed would solve the 
problems of mankind. ‘There was in operation a beautiful 


system of natural law which needed but to be recognized, 


and henceforth any problem might be solved by deductions 
made from these general principles. Just as there was no 
conception of relativity in the minds of the physicists, so 
there appeared to be no general recognition of the fact that 
laws for the regulation of human relations might not be 
applicable to all persons at all times. 

The common law of England, the matrix from which our 
modern laws are fashioned, was a slow outgrowth of long- 
established customs. “The world did not move so rapidly 
a few centuries ago. "Things that people had been accus- 
tomed to doing for centuries they came to look upon as being 
inherently right and proper. Long-established precedents 
took on the sanctity of law. Regulations that had proved 
useful to’a certain group of people at a certain stage of civili- 
zation were regarded as the offshoots of natural law, and 
tracing back from these twigs the philosophers discovered the 
main trunk and branches of the system. 


AVE you ever used a mountain for a landmark only 
to discover that when you retreated a few miles the 
mighty peak which had dominated the skyline had sunk into 
insignificance while strange new monsters towered above it, 
and that it was no longer beautiful but a queer, hump-shaped 
thing? So long as one stands still the mountain remains 
true to form, but just start moving and see what happens! 
Well, that’s what happened to the laws. Born of time- 
honored customs, they fulfilled the needs of a static society, 
but when life became more and more dynamic a strange mis- 
fit became apparent. The unerring landmark was no longer 
true to form. However, it was easier to throw off rigid 
customs than to free society of the rigid conception of law 
which had become fixed in the public mind. 
Jeremy Bentham has been dead for a century and during 


Fitting Law to Life 


By MABEL L. WALKER 


all that time the lag between law and life has been getting 
greater and greater. In the last century life has been devel- 


\ 
t 


oping, intensifying, expanding, so that the ideals and customs — 


of one generation are slipped into the discard by the next. 


But while life has been doing all this, law has lagged behind. | 


It is the purpose of the newly created Institute of Law of 
the Johns Hopkins University to help take up the slack. 


which law rests. It will approach the study of human 


Te Institute will examine the very foundations upon - 


laws not as God-given dicta or the application of eternal prin- 
ciples, but as “devices, tools which society uses as one of its 
methods. to regulate human conduct and to promote those 
types of it which are regarded as desirable.” Now, if we 
can free our minds of existing concepts and think of laws as 
mere “tools,” 


consider the immense field of action that is — 


immediately opened up. ‘Tools may be criticized, evaluated, — 


perfected, even discarded, and the process does not have to be 
deferred until they grow obsolete from lack of use. Lawyers 
have been trained as “‘operators” of the law. There has been 
no provision for bringing the “law into adjustment with con- 
ditions as they exist today or in checking unwise ventures 
in legislation.” ‘The ‘“‘tool’”? making has proceeded at ran- 
dom, so that now the law under which we live is so volu- 
minous and complex that none of us can comprehend it, al- 
though each is accountable for violations. It has been esti- 
mated that in one state alone there are 42,000 laws, that 
a code of federal statutes would call for not less than 17,000 
sections, that in one year 62,000 statutes were passed in the 
United States. 


A Herculean task awaits the founders of the new Insti- — 


tute of Law. How can order be brought out of chaos? How 
can laws be made flexible enough to fit the changing needs 
of a dynamic society and at the same time be kept rigid 
enough to insure protection? Scarcely less of an innovation 
than the pioneer attempt to evaluate laws on the basis of 
workability is the decision to go outside the legal field and 
seek the assistance of experts in economics, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, criminology and other fields, in the study of par- 
ticular problems. 

It seems peculiarly fitting that the attempt to make law 
scientific should be carried out in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity which is proud of its record as a pioneer in research. 
The same institution which gave birth to the now world- 
famous medical school (at its inception called “visionary and 
impractical”) welcomes the opportunity to develop another 
field also fraught with tremendous social consequences. 

The immediate plans for the undertaking are impressive 
and reassuring. First, there is the “originating” faculty, com- 
posed of four scholars, three of whom are jurists and the 
fourth an economist. All have lengthy records of pro- 
ductive scholarship. They are assisted by specially qualified 
research assistants. Highly trained specialists in various 
fields will be temporarily added to the staff from time to time 
to assist in particular projects. (Continued on page 253) 
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_A Week-End School 


‘By HUBERT PHILLIPS 


AS anyone ever heard of the governor of one 

of the great states of this Union addressing 

a group of citizens of his state and then, 

instead of closing his address with a patriotic 

peroration designed to bring forth tumultu- 

ous applause, close it by inviting questions 

and criticisms from the audience? Such a sight might have 

been witnessed at the Tulare Adult Week-End School in 

February, when Governor C. C. Young of California spoke 

before the general session of the school on State Government 
Finances. 

Such a meeting, even with the governor of the state as 
speaker, did not strike the citizens of Tulare as strange; 
because for three years they have been attending the Adult 
Week-End School where no one, however famous or learned 
he may be in a particular field of knowledge, is permitted to 
present his favorite topic without his auditors having the 
opportunity to ask questions and even to present a dissenting 
point of view. This, mark you, not in a sophisticated urban 
community but in a typically rural community centering 
around a thriving town of 5,000 inhabitants (see Survey 
Graphic, February, page 524). 

Three years ago the idea was conceived of bringing to the 
Tulare community a cultural and informing program on 
six successive Friday nights in mid-winter. (There really 
is a difference between summer and winter in California.) 
From the beginning there was no doubt in the minds of 
those organizing the school—the superintendent of schools 
and the director of adult education—as to the method to 
be employed: presentation, questions, discussion, dissent, 


N order to reach the variety of interests which are to be 
found among the people of any community, the programs 


each year have been carefully devised, though the general 
scheme of almost all the meetings has been the same. 
five-thirty in the afternoon some speaker, distinguished in a - 


At 


particular field, presents his assigned subject. There follows 
at six forty-five a community supper served in the highschool 
cafeteria. Following the supper comes the only entertain- 
ment feature on the program, forty minutes of music or 
drama prepared and presented by local talent. Then comes 
what many feel is the most important part of the program. 
The large audience, from two to three hundred, which has 


attended the general session, the dinner, the entertainment, 


together with others who have come to the school by 


| eight o’clock, is broken up into six special-interest groups. 


The personnel of these groups is determined solely by the 


| wishes of those attending. One is free to attend the group 


_ which most appeals to him. 
| a particular group this week and a different one the next 
' week. ‘There is no regimentation or compulsion. 
| alone determines attendance, 


Moreover, one may attend 


Interest 


~ At the 1930 Adult Week-End School, which occupied the 


last four Fridays of January and the first two Fridays of 


February, the special-interest groups were: mutual problems 
of agriculture and business; history of California; parents’ 


| forum; great epochs in our country’s history; trends in 


rhodern literature. 
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Two different 
plans were followed 
this year in regard 
to the leadership of 
the special-interest 
groups. In some 
cases the leader of 
the group was sim- 
ply a presiding officer whose chief duty was to intro- 
duce the speaker and to conduct the discussion which 
followed. In other cases, as for example with the history of 
California, the leader, a young college professor, both pre- 
sented the subject for consideration and conducted the dis- 
cussion. In either case, the speaker of the evening was ex- 
pected to take not more than half the allotted time (the 
special-interest groups met promptly at eight-fifteen and 
closed promptly at nine-thirty) leaving the rest of the period 
for discussion. 

A brief statement concerning some of the special-interest 
groups will be of value. At previous sessions of the Adult 
Week-End School there have been separate groups for the 
business men and the ranchers. This year, in recognition 
of the mutual interests of the two groups, they were united. 
On the last night of the school the governor of the state, 
who had spoken earlier in the evening at the general session, 
conducted a discussion with this group on the subject, Cali- 
fornia’s Problems: Land and Water. Only a resident of 
the southwestern United States can realize the interest and 
importance of such a topic, and only a devotee of adult edu- 
cation can fully appreciate how edifying is the sight of the 
governor of a great state engaging in a “rough and tumble” 
discussion of economic and political policies. 

A glance at the statistics issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will show Tulare County as one 
of the greatest producers of creamery products in the United 
States. Within the past three years there has occurred in 
that county an agricultural change which some thoughtful 
men look upon with alarm. The county has gone “cotton 
crazy,” resulting in the plowing up of thousands of acres of 
alfalfa and the attendant sale of many dairy herds. This 
situation furnished the background for one of the most 
vigorous discussions in the agricultural-business group. The 
writer, who was known to have pronounced ideas on such 
unfortunate social results of cotton culture as child labor, 
women’s labor, and submerged standards of living, was 
asked to leave his group for one evening in order to lead a 
discussion before the agricultural-business group on the 
social and economic effects of the cotton industry. The in- 
jection of such a controversial subject in the program shows, 
as nothing else can do, the very (Continued on page 249) 
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The New Ebb and Flow of Industry 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


TIME has arrived in America when you can 
talk a new economics to 120,000,000 people 
and treat a great national crisis in a new 
way. A people, 55 per cent of whose youth 
between 14 and 18 are enrolled in high- 
schools today, with every indication that in 
a few years 75 per cent will be able to pass through that 
training school. A people that has so advanced in living 
standards and achievement that we have 55,000,000 savings 
accounts, 65,000,000 holders of life insurance and 20,000,- 
000 owners of stock in America’s incorporated industrial 
units. A people to whom through the motion picture, to an 
audience of 15,000,000 a day, the news of the world is 
flashed on the screen or presented through the voice. 

The National Business Survey Conference has been an 
effort in a practical way to conduct a really novel social 
experiment under these new conditions. Those who originated 
its work last fall and have prosecuted it since, have felt that 
our people have reached a stage of intelligence and self- 
restraint, of courage and resourcefulness where the main 
requirement is to ascertain the facts accurately and translate 
them for the guidance of the individual judgment. 

Now, it is clear if America’s highly complex industrial and 
commercial machine shall continue to function in an orderly 
manner, that from this 120,000,000 of people there must be 
lifted so far as possible the deadening fear of unemployment. 
Our point of attack was at two places. Large industry, which 
manifestly could not continue its orderly production of goods 
beyond the current market absorption, should be encouraged 
to provide employment by overhauling and expanding its 
facilities for production and service in anticipation of the 
requirements in the years to come of a great and advancing 
people. At the same time, average men whose daily purchases 
keep the wheels of industry moving, should be relieved as far 
as possible of the fear of losing their daily wage, and go on 
with the orderly conduct of their 
lives. 

We had had a tremendous 
shock. The fall in security values 
resulted in actual loss or in paper 
losses within a period of a few 
weeks of at least $20,000,000,000. 
You cannot strip wealth like that 
out of the known resources of a 
people without a shock. There 
was danger that lack of confi- 
dence would spread into a slow- — 
ing up of the fundamental in- 
dustries which furnish the basis 
for normal living. Three months 
or four months or six months 
would be a short period of time 
for so highly complex an in- 
dustrial structure to take up such 
a shock. But while three or six 


Hoover Looks Ahead 


“The whole range of our experiences 
with this boom and slump should be 
placed under accurate examination, with 
a view to broad determination of what 
can be done to achieve greater stability 
for the future both in prevention and in 
remedy. If such an exhaustive examina- 
tion meets with general approval, I shall, 
when the situation clears a little, move to 
organize a body—representative of busi- 
ness, economics, labor and agriculture— 
to undertake it.’-—F rom the address May 
1, by President Hoover before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
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months is a short period in the life of industry, it is a long 
time for a man out of a job. 

We have need to study this winter’s experience so that. 
within prudent judgment, within the functions of sound 
commercial practice, employing industry may take stock of 
its human responsibility and frame measures for future use. 
I take it that the great service of such an organization as 
Survey Associates is that it collects the best examples of 
proven experiment. Such a demonstration, for example, as 
Colonel Procter’s guaranteeing steady employment forty- 
eight weeks of the year, stamps him as one of the great in- — 
dustrial leaders.’ It may be said that he has been fortunate in 
his field with its year-round demand on the part of the con- 
suming public, and that other industries cannot apply the 
same formula. One wonders, of course, how these industrial 
efforts and social advances have to be timed with certain 
meeting points and factors. For instance, twenty years ago 
there might not have been the opportunity to sustain forty- 
eight weeks steady operations in the making of soap, because 
twenty years ago in my own home state, northern Minnesota, 
most people sewed their underwear on in October and wore 
it until April. But habits and seasons and market demands 
are after all only so many factors in the problem which 
industrial, no less than commercial, leadership must meet 
and it is the intelligence and resourcefulness, initiative and 
imagination of such leaders that find the time and the way 
in which they can make effective a real advance in social 
security. 


HE whole problem of unemployment has many phases 
which as practical men we must take into account 

in strengthening the social structure of the America of 
today. Certain of these phases I want to present with 
very sober consideration, even though the philosophy of 
realism itself may seem to close the door to the absolute 
elimination of unemployment. 
Seasonal unemployment we 
must naturally expect, particu- 
larly that which is based on 
cycles of heat and cold as in 
building construction. Care and 
study will reduce the period of 
unproductive idleness, but we 
may not be able to displace it 
entirely. Moreover, such as is 
unavoidable because of the round 
of nature over which man has 
little control, should not be 
classed as unemployment at all. 
Skilled constructors, for example, 
who must earn 365 days’ main- 
tenance in 200 or 250 working 
days must have annual earnings 


1 Tvorydale: A Payroll That Floats, by 
Beulah Amidon, Survey Graphic for April. 
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sufficient for year-round homes, Calculated thus, their days 
of forced idleness do not count as unemployment in its 
real sense. 

Technological unemployment is inherent in a fluid eco- 
nomic epoch. Unemployment which results incidentally from 
the substitutions of science and invention by which the 
productivity of every pair of hands is greatly increased, is not 
in itself a social evil. Yet, however the process may con- 
tribute to our aggregate wealth, such technological displace- 
ment bears with great distress on the affected individual, 

Here lies the stimulus to modern industrial leadership, that 
it shall find a way to cushion individual distress without 
deflecting the vital forces which drive our living standards 
progressively higher. We may imagine that in a primitive 
society where the utmost aspirations of a man do not extend 
beyond food, shelter and clothing, there is little problem of 
unemployment as we know it. But where a man’s aspirations 
and his daily needs rise to the level of demanding service by 
telephone, radio, and automobile, where housing expectations 
have risen from merely a roof overhead to include the refine- 
ments of bathroom, hygiene, and sanitation, where customary 
clothing means no longer the perennial sheepskin coat but 
enters a phase of rayon and silk, where he expects at all 
seasons the refrigerated and transported food products of 
other lands, then we have a structure so delicate that even 
momentary dislocation means widespread distress. 


ERE again it is a challenge to modern leadership that 
H our scheme of compensation shall be such that every 
grade of worker shall share in the increased productivity on 
which such advanced living standards rest; and that facing 
the possibility of inventive displacement he shall possess the 
opportunity to maintain reserves and savings from his earn- 
ings to cushion against the rainy day. Americans admittedly 
possess the highest living standard in the world. Our average 
earnings per worker of every grade, our average of standard 
possession and use, run far beyond our contemporaries. But 
this inevitably means a delicacy in the balance of industry 
which requires the keenest study and attention. 

If we should go back to the census of 1900 we should find 
classifications of industries and employment which are en- 
tirely omitted from the census of 1930. The occupations of 
blacksmith and wheelwright are lost completely, while others 
have by the march of inventive displacement shrunk to in- 
significance. We find evidence of distress in the evolutionary 
changes of great basic industries on which thousands of 
workers still depend for employment and livelihood. The 
spinning and weaving of wool and the manufacture of woolen 
garments, especially outer coats, has shrunk in these recent 
years with the wider introduction of the closed car and the 
heated home. Cotton in all its branches felt its displacement 
in the wardrobe of our women as their standards rose to the 
level of silk and as the fashion for women’s garments changed 
completely. Today, bituminous coal with its 600,000,000 
tons per year, feels the competition of hydro-electric power, 
feels the competition of natural gas transported in thousand- 
mile pipe lines, and feels besides the improved firing devices 
by which today one and a half pounds of coal produce the 
same kilowat of energy which required three or four pounds 


not long ago. The industries that ten years ago satisfied a 


widespread public use of grindstones and phonographs and 
whips and fishing nets and corsets and carriage materials, 
feathers and plumes and woodenware, all show today an 
emaciation which renders them almost unrecognizable as the 


‘ prosperous industries of only a decade ago. 
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But while this shrinkage of over-marched industries goes 
on, we find the growth and new vitality of other industries. 
Automobiles, rubber tires, and refined petroleum are the out- 
put of new industries that base themselves upon limitless 
human aspirations stirred by the suggestions of invention and 
buoyed up by a constantly rising buying power which enlarges 
the circle of potential users. Basic industries like blast fur- 
naces and steel mills, which serve the manifold needs of new 
industries, constantly enlarge their product and at a lesser 
rate increase their working forces. 


HAVE pictured the interplay of robust birth and fading 

existence during so short a period as only this last decade. 
You can yourself extend it in a thousand ways under your own 
observation. In such a fluid, seething industrial tide the in- 
dividual worker may be tossed to and fro. He may find him- 
self riding upon the crest of a new wave of employment and 
compensation which raises his individual fortunes beyond his 
wildest dreams, or he may be caught in the ebb and bruised 
against the tide rocks of adversity. 

But surely the evolution of the American home, the 
widened circle of its acquirements and attainments, the free- 
dom of its children for education and culture and travel, the 
new security against illness and suffering—all these are gains 
in the aggregate which make us treasure our economic and 
social structure beyond any possible misunderstanding. It is 
a distorted judgment indeed which would rate the low level 
of primitive living as contributing nearly as much to human 
happiness, contentment and security. This does not mean to 
accept in blind acquiescence the inevitable ills of dislocation 
which we denote as unemployment. It means rather that, 
setting a true and precious value upon this structure, we shall 
strive to cure its defects and to minimize its evils. 

Tf we have raised a complex and delicate fabric of industrial 
and social life more precious than the level of simple living of 
our fathers, then we must certainly not expect to apply 
therein the same crude principles of employment relations 
which sufficed for that early and primitive day. 

In the construction of wage scales and the philosophy of 
employment relations, we have progressed a long way from 
the days of Adam Smith. We have passed through the stage 
of low wage-scales with labor adjusting itself as a commodity 
to the demand; passed through the stages when the demand 
was for a living wage, and then for a saving wage, and 
finally have achieved the stage when we recognize the right 
for a reasonable division of the increased productivity of the 
worker served by machines and power. That philosophy and 
practice are bearing fruit. 


HEN the employers of America last December, at 
\¢ the request of the President of the United States, 
gave assurance that they would not seek to lower wage scales 
during this period of unemployment, it was a recognition of 
the fair attitude of labor itself and of the new principles of 
employment relationships. If those scales had been forced 
upon employers by the domination of organized demands and 
not as a measure of increased productivity, certainly this 
unemployment crisis would have been used to cut wages. 
The employers of America who have voluntarily taken 
such advanced ground in preserving the scales of compen- 
sation for workers, may be relied upon to recognize both the 
economic and social value of stabilizing employment by every 
reasonable method. The spread of knowledge of improved 
methods and practice can be facilitated by such discussion 
and presentation as have been furthered by Survev Associates. 
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At Home with Graham Taylor 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HE first name that caught my eye and ear, when 

as a very young newspaper man I went to 

Hartford, was that of Graham Taylor. An 

unusual name—it had about it a certain 

“punch”; directness and simplicity. I came upon 

it in a list of local ministers—‘the Rev. Dr.” 
This, “the Rey.” That, and so on... “and Graham Taylor.” 
Without any handle at all; as if just a man devoid of 
title or any kind of epaulets had strayed in among fellows 
who had to be labelled “reverend” or you might not have 
suspected it. 

“Who is this among the prophets—this Graham Taylor?” 
I asked of one of my colleagues depended upon to enlighten me 
about the local “Who’s Who and Why.” ‘“What’s he doing 
in this bunch of preachers? Is he a minister?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a minister. Pastor—one of the two pastors, 
in fact—of the Fourth Church. Congregational, but that 
doesn’t mean anything special to him; he’s what you might call 
inter-denominational.” 

“Isn’t he as reverend as any of ’em?” 

“He sure is. It should read ‘the Rev. Dr.’ or ‘Professor.’ 
Proof-reader asleep at the switch, as usual. But Taylor won't 
care. If you want to entitle him at all, you call him ‘Doctor’ 
Taylor; but mostly he’s just Graham Taylor. Everybody knows 
him—a man, and a darned human good fellow at that. You'll 
like him.” 

So it turned out. It was a notable compliment, for a 
“regular fellow’; a preacher whom newspaper men not only 
respected and admired but liked, which is a different thing. 
From the reporter’s point of view, there are ministers who have 
to be approached with a step-ladder, or across an ice-field; 
some to whom you have to wade with galoshes through mush 
and gush; others who seem to feel that they must meet a news- 
paper man in the gutter. Taylor did, and does now, none of 
these things; you feel in him a man of human understanding 
whose ministry is not his business but himself. Or, rather, both 
his business and his life. His religion, his preaching, his citizen- 
ship, his human contacts generally, all one thing; not divisible 
into “sacred” and “secular.” I heard him say once in reply to 
a protesting inquiry: 

“Why, no, I didn’t know I had an immortal soul; I always 
have supposed that I was one.” 

It was this humanness, this entire absence of official pose, 
of having one eye always on the mirror to see if some “spirit- 
ual function” was on straight for the beholder’s eye, that drew 
me to him. That and the fact that his idea of religion, however 
he might define it, was just as applicable to industrial and social 
relations as to doings in and of churches and Sunday schools. 
It was not that he lowered any standard but that he meant to 
raise the things of common life up to where he stood himself. 
There was about him, there is now, a certain somewhat austere 
dignity; he is quite incapable of any flippancy—life is too serious 
a business with him for that—but he has a keen sense of humor, 
and whatever may be his idea of -any sort of Heaven hereafter, 
it has both its foundations and the waiting-list of membership 


here on earth. One of the books which has most profoundly 
influenced him is Canon Fremantle’s The World the Subject 
of Redemption. In and for the world of here and now Graham 
Taylor has worked, unceasingly. By temperament he is grega- 
rious, I can’t imagine the word “exclusive” meaning anything 
desirable or commendable to him; the gamut of his friendship 
runs in all directions. Once being by chance nearby at Fishkill- 
on-Hudson, I made a little pilgrimage back into the country 
to Hopewell Junction where Taylor had his first pastorate. 
The railroad switchman at the Junction, an Irish Catholic, 
said to me: 

“Reverend Taylor? Yes, I knew him. Many’s the time he 
stopped right here to pass the time of day. A fine man that, 
none the less for him bein’ a Protestant. I mind it was him told 
the priest about me wife bein’ sick.” 

The first time I saw Graham Taylor (my curiosity about 
this man the newpaper men liked led me to hunt him up pretty 
soon) he was standing in his pulpit in the old Fourth Church 
with his fellow pastor Henry H. Kelsey; he was beating time 
with gusto while the big congregation sang Throw Out the 
Life-Line, or something of the sort. And in his sermon later 
he sounded the battle-cry to which all his life was marching 
and still marches: 

“You can’t save the souls of the children down in Charles 
street, without taking notice of the Charles street muck in 
which they have to be born.” 


HE idea was new to me. And it had not been so very 

long since it was new to him. He had got into trouble in 
his pastorate there at Hopewell Junction by protesting against 
the customary political corruption; he was naively astonished 
at the indignant reaction of some of his parishioners engaged 
therein, to his “dragging religion into politics.” And when he 
went to Hartford out of the country ministry, out of the de- 
nomination (Reformed Dutch) into which he had been born 
of a long line of ministers, he did so because he had begun to 
realize that social conditions must be the concern of those who 
would uplift mankind, and that the crux of the church’s problem 
lay in the crowded and increasingly congested cities. 

He left the Fourth Church pulpit to become Professor of 
Practical Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary because 
he felt the call to infect the forthgoing ministry with this sense 
of the church’s opportunity and duty. He went from Hartford 
to the chair of Christian Sociology in Chicago Seminary because 
that seemed to offer a still wider field to cultivate. And it was 
as a coherent and essential part of that enterprise—in fact an 
inseparable condition of his acceptance of it—that he went 
with his family to live in one of the most densely congested 
parts of the Chicago of that day. He made his students go 
there, many of them joined him in residence from time to time. 
Now those fellows, inoculated with his ideas and his enthu- 
siasm, are scattered far and wide. To them and upon many 
other occasions he used to quote the verse—I never have seen 
or heard it elsewhere, I do not know its author nor whether 
this quotation of it from memory is accurate: 
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The parish priest of Austerlitz 
Climbed up a high church steeple 
To be nearer God; so he might hand 

His Word down to the people. 


In sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from Heaven, 
And dropt it down on the people’s heads 
Two times, one day in seven. 


In his age, God said: “Come down and die!” 
He cried, from out the steeple, 

“Where art Thou, Lord?” And God replied, 
“Down here, among the people!” 


The church in which I found him, beating time both literally 
and symbolically, was one of the first—anyway the first in 
my acquaintance—of the great “institutional” churches; a hum- 
ming hive of activities so various and so incessant that you 
might say the place was never closed. The friendliness which 
he embodied and exuded saturated it. It operated like those 
fish-traps, contrived for one-way traffic. However unobtru- 
sively you might slip within its gates, in getting out you’ ran 
a gauntlet of welcome and invitation calculated to land you 
in absorbingly active membership. That is precisely what 
happened to us. 

Situated on a stategic corner of Main Street in the center 
of Hartford’s business 
life, it was ready, when 
Taylor came, to die of 
dry-rot; or rather to 
follow out into some 
charming “residential” 
district the more pros- 
perous members of the 
congregation. 

“What do you mean, 
‘residential’?” Taylor 
demanded. “For every 
family moving out of 
here, two are moving in. 
This church is in the 
heart of a ‘residential 
district’ that needs it 
more than ever before. 
Let us stay right here 
and attend to our job.” 
It seems obvious enough 
now; it is hard to real- 
ize how sensationally. 
unusual it was then. Be- 
fore he saw Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere or Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s A Sing- 
ular Life, which stirred 
the dove-cotes and the 
stagnant pools a gener- 
ation ago, Taylor was 
dramatizing them and 
awakening the same re- 
actions. His efforts to 
translate his religion 
and that of his church 
into the terms of the 
common life was gaped 
and frowned upon. To 
the characteristic chill 
and reticence with which New England respectability habitually 
receives the newcomer was added hostility, resentment of his 
whole scheme of activity; not the least of his stirring of peaceful 


Graham Taylor, ‘‘the conscience of Chicago”’ 
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dust gathered upon pulpits and under the easy-going feet of the 
ministry. Slumbering consciences were disturbed by his call 
to preachers and to churches to look up from theology, to come 
out of the study, and to take account of life. 

Religion is not an austere, esoteric, personal isolation into 
which one may retire from the world, Taylor said; not an end 
but a beginning. In the first sermon of his that I heard he was 
saying, as he had said a thousand times before and has said 
a thousand times since: 

“One must be ‘right with God,’ to be sure; but becoming 
right with God—what next? Now that we have acquired 
spiritual health, what are we going to do with it? What 
except to set about God’s business?” 

“Religion is relationship.” Here it is in his own words: 

I have found “relationship” to be the one term interpretatively 
interchangeable with “religion.” I sought and first used this term 
to interpret religion to men who claimed to be hostile to it. I 
told them everyone of them had a religion of his own, whatever 
he might call it; that it consisted of his own ideals of his relation- 
ship to God and fellow-men; that the Christian religion is es- 
sentially the ideal which Jesus had of relationship to God as 
father and to men as brothers; that only in so far as any of 
his followers actually practice those relationships and strive to 
realize them more completely are they really Christian; and that 
however rites and ceremonies, sacraments and creeds, may express 
and impress religious experiences and aspiration, religion itself 
is relationship to God 
and man. 

Both strength and 
weakness have been 
given to Taylor's work 
from the beginning by 
the fact that he has 
been first, last and all 
the time, a minister of 
the Christian gospel ; not 
only professionally and 
officially but personally 
—con amore. That 
“certain somewhat aus- 
tere dignity” to which I 
have referred belongs, I 
think, to that aspect of 
his life; colors and sub- 
tly limits him in his 
contacts with Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Great 
as is his human under- 
standing, there is a 
point beyond which it 
cannot go. There are 
human weaknesses 
which he readily for- 
gives and seeks to help; 
but he never could real- 
ly understand them— 
nor can anyone who has 
not both experienced 
and fallen. He says that 
he cannot remember 
ever thinking of himself 
in any other profession; 
he did not select the 
ministry—it selected 
him. Apparently he 
through 
any uncertainty about 
it; never sowed any kind of “wild oats”; never indulged in any 
of the ordinary boyhood indecencies or ribaldries; nor, so far 
as I ever could learn, passed through any period of moral or 


never passed 
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spiritual turmoil. As a child he was terribly lonely and awe- 
struck in the church, but he never rebelled against it, and 
religion in his home was so warm and lovely a thing that the 
loneliness never chilled his own spiritual existence. For five 
years I lived very close to him and saw intimately his family 
life; it continued vitally that which he had lived under his 
father’s roof. 

His loyalty to the church has been to the church of his own 
imagination—to the church as he thought it ought to be. And 
always he has stayed within. 

That my moorings to the past held fast to the very conservative 
influences in which I was born, bred and educated; that at first 
they only lengthened and never broke in adjusting the harbor 
anchorage to the rising tide; that in putting forth into the open, 
bearings were always taken from what was left behind and also 
from what was far beyond and overhead—these facts throw into 


bolder relief the difference between what then was, what now is, 
and what is coming to be. 


T is this loyalty to old things regarded as fundamental, to- 

gether with the daring to move forward; this courage to set 
foot upon new ground, sometimes without seeing very clearly 
the stepping-place, while at the same time keeping the other foot 
solid, that has made radicals call him “trimmer’ and “con- 
servative’; while at the same time the mossbacks were classing 
him as a firebrand. Really he never was either. He has little 
concern with theological, liturgical or institutional niceties; is 
rather impatient of them as if they did not really matter one 
way or t’other. His is not a hair-splitting mind; often I have 
heard him say, “Life is larger than logic.” My notion is that 
without knowing it he was a “modernist” before the word got 
its present vogue; but never have I heard him in preaching or 
conversation make the slightest allusion that could have classed 
him definitely with any faction, cult or ‘ism. “I’m not any kind 
of an ’ist,” he cried once when somebody flung at him the epithet 
“Socialist!’’ “I’m just a man, trying to know the truth-and by 
it be made free. I refuse to be classified!” I doubt his realizing 
even now how difficult it would be for him, with whatever 
mental reservation or juggling of terms, to pass today the 
examination for ordination in any “evangelical” church—least 
of all in the Reformed Dutch Church in which he was nurtured 
and smoothly and conventionally began the ministry in which 
he has moved so far afield. 

Perhaps it was from Taylor that I first heard the little girl’s 
definition of faith as “believing what you know ain’t so.” His 
faith is of that quality: he is the kind of person who, with 
adequately intellectual confidence in the laws of nature, going 
to a meeting to pray for rain, would as a matter of course carry 
an umbrella. Time and again I have seen him tackle the plainly 
impossible, and bring it to pass. But withal he is pragmatical; 
if it doesn’t come about—why, it oughtn’t to! With the inde- 
pendence of the Irishman’s hog-on-ice, “if he can’t stand up, 
b’gorra it’s God’s will that he should sit.” Having done his part 
about getting the mountain moved, he can sleep like a child, 
sure that if in the morning it isn’t gone, strength will be given 
him to climb over it. ; 


E got it into his head that I ought to throw up my good 

job in Hartford and join him in Chicago Conimons, then 
newly established, looking to the Lord’s ravens for the where- 
withal. I rode with him all one evening in the sleeper from 
New York to Albany; he on his way back to Chicago, I to return 
via Albany to Hartford and think it over. For two mortal 
hours he filled my ear with the story of the settlement; of its 
purpose and point of view, its personnel and prospects; of why 
he hoped my wife and I would join it and be both effective and 
happy. At last it was my turn. Elaborately and I thought 
eloquently I set forth my own ifs, ands and buts. I don’t know 
how long it was before I became aware of an’ accompaniment, 
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softly raucous, persistent, of significance unmistakable. Dead 
to the world, including me, he was not concerned about my re- 
joinder. He had done his part, my reasons pro or contra were 
my affair, not his; if I liked I could go out and argue with the 
moon. At Albany I left him, oblivious of my rising up, at peace 
with all creation. What can you do with such a man? Of 
course there was nothing to do but go home, resign my job and 
begin packing up for a great adventure. Which I never have 
regretted. 

As evidence prima facie against any divine foreknowledge, 
however, I always have maintained that if the Almighty had 
known how long I should have to keep pace with Graham 
Taylor, handicapped as I am in respect of comparative bifur- 
cation, He surely would have lengthened my legs—or shortened 
Taylor’s. Be that as it may, and despite other divergences 
hardly less obvious, of temperament, training, experiences all 
contributing fundamentally to background and points of view; 
the fact is that among all the persons outside my most intimate 
circle, and including most of those within it, who have shared 
responsibility for the making of me, no other has been more 
profoundly, more lastingly influential than this man. During 
nearly ten years, first at Hartford and then during five years of 
close association in Chicago Commons, I saw him in action 
almost daily. In the Fourth Church I found religion a thing 
not of emotions and theological opinions, but of heart and hands 
and feet on the earth among men; its workshop the market- 
place, the home, the scope of human welfare; its business the 
establishment of right relationships in human life, here and now. 
In the settlement I acquired whatever I have of social phil- 
osophy; I learned that the common denominators in humanity 
far outweigh the differences; that the lines between rich and 
poor, class and class, race and race, have nothing to do with that 
which divides between: fundamentally good and evil. I owe 
chiefly to Graham Taylor the treasures that I got—infmitely 
more than ever I gave—“through neighbors’ doorways,” in the 
Hartford beginnings, in that densely crowded Chicago district 
of 30,000 human beings .6f some 38 nationalities within one 
square mile—and in all the trayelings and contacts about the 
world ever since. foe 


Ate regardless of myself, that was the period during which 

Graham Taylor was finding himself; when the converging 
tributaries out of earlier life were forming one stream, settling 
down into its main channel and direction. Practically everything 
that he has done and been since. was foreshadowed in his Hart- 
ford life. Even his residence-with his family in that great 
industrial district. He accepted the call to Chicago Theological 
Seminary with the specific proviso that such residence, an organic 
part of his technique of instruction and leadership of men pre- 
paring for the ministry, should be a focus for field contacts, 
experience and research, on the part of himself and his students. 
In any attempt to understand and appraise him, whether as 
minister, preacher, civic leader, instructor of ministers, it is 
impossible to ignore or to exaggerate the importance of this 
move, which lay in his mind full-visioned; the Mower and fulfill- 
ment of the spirit that characterized the old Fourth Church. 
He says of it himself: 

Upon what I have seen, heard and felt at Chicago Commons and 
forecast thence, my whole life proves to have been pivoted. Chicago 
Commons is part of me and J am part of it.... It and I cannot be 
accounted for apart. Forth from this center, whence insight and 
outlook were taken, my story must proceed. 

_ We called.our household and its homestead Chicago Commons, 
in hope that it might be a common center where representatives of 
the masses and classes could meet and mingle as fellow-men, to 
exchange their social values in something like a clearing-house for 
the commonwealth. Here we hoped friendship, neighborship, and 
fellow-citizenship might form the personal bonds for that social 


unification which alone can save our American democracy from 
being cloven under any economic stress and strain. We dreamed 
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that here the brotherhood of which 
we talk and sing might be more prac- 
tically lived out and inwrought, as it 
must be if Christianity continues to 
be a living faith and its churches the 
people’s fellowship. 


To a man—sometimes to a woman 
—now and then it is given not only 
to have had life and career coincide 
in time with a significant epoch, but 
in considerable degree to have con. 
tributed substantially to the making 
of that epoch; to its quality and 
ensemble. To be able to say, as 
Aeneas said to Dido, “All of which 
I saw, and a great part of which I 
was.” Professor Albion W. Small 
was entering upon his pioneering 
undertaking at the University of 
Chicago, lodging there the first 
Department of Sociology admitted 
to the organization of any university 
—in the same month of 1893 when 
in the neighboring Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Graham Taylor 
began to teach Christian Sociology. 
Without meaning to attribute un- 
duly exclusive credit to them, it 
may still be said that to Graham 
Taylor and the students whom he has inspired and sent forth, 
first from his work in Hartford, still more from that at Chicago, 
is greatly due that inoculation of the Protestant churches of 
America with sociological intelligence, now so deeply assimilated 
as to be no longer remarkable. The influence has been wider 
than that. Out of the professorship and the life of the Commons 
grew the Chicago School of Civics, and a kind of general civic 
pastorate which led Victor F. Lawson, publisher of The Chi- 
cago Daily News, to call Graham Taylor “the conscience of 
Chicago.” For more than a quarter of a century he has con- 
tributed weekly to The Daily News a column constituting some- 
thing like a pulpit, in which with completest freedom he has 
said his say. I have before me now a letter written to me in 
January, 1916, in which he says: 

. ». on top of the heaviest load of teaching and administration 
that ever has been piled up on me. I have classes at the University 
(4 a week) and am on daily duty at the School of Civics not only, 
but teach the Episcopal and Methodist, Congregational and Baptist 
divinity students and Congregational Jay students, plus the Com- 
mons, The Survey and The Daily News. 

He is a glutton for work. The years—full 80 of them now; 
he was born in 1850—have compelled him to slow his pace; but 
awhile ago he wrote me that “my doctor guarantees to keep me 
alive as long as there is any danger of Big Bill Thompson’s 
coming back.” 


OME ten years ago I drew Taylor’s attention to the fact 

that he was an outstanding protagonist of a period, in the 
life of the Protestant church in America, in the social settlement 
movement, in “social work” generally, in civic movements. I 
urged him to set down on paper his memories and impressions ; 
the story of what he had done and been and seen, and of how he 
“sot that way.” I doubted his actually doing it; he would 
rather act and mix in actions than write about himself, even 
as participant. But here, hot off the press of the University of 
Chicago, of whose faculty he and the Seminary are now organic 
parts, is a fine fat volume,’ from which all of the foregoing 
_ quotations are taken. Entitled by the phrase, Pioneering on 


__ 1 Pioneering on Social Frontiers. By Graham Taylor. The University of 
“Chicago Press. 457 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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Chicago Commons, “‘a clearing-house for the commonwealth” 


Social Frontiers, with which always he has described his activi- 
ties, it is accurate—for two generations this man has been 
broadening the trails ahead of the rank-and-file. He is not a 
trail-breaker; but has imagination and vision to find substance 
in the adventurings of those more recklessly radical than he; 
discrimination to discern between reality and moonshine, to- 
gether with a certain naive courage to stand forth and fight for 
what he sees as the truth, and a canny skill to interpret out- 
rageous extravagance of utterance into a soberer vocabulary. 
All his life he has been a mediator between extremes. Many a 
time he has stood serene at hot fighting-points, interpreting in 
language common to both the apparently irreconcilable ideas of 
men warring about opposite sides of the same shield. 


HARDLY am the right person to review this book. I can- 

not tell how much I read into it that may not be there to any 
other eye. I cannot criticize it, or the man who has written it; 
I am too much beholden to him, I know him too well and love 
him too much. But it seems to me beyond question an uncom- 
monly important contribution to the history of social movements 
in America. Here is something like a bird’s-eye view of the 
Labor-Capital struggle; of the “melting-pot” of races, including 
the thrilling exhibit of the selective draft as to the loyalty of the 
foreign-born to their adopted country; of social work in general 
and the social settlement movement in particular. Here in 
especial is the history of Chicago during forty years; of her 
struggle against the down-drag of her worst, to incarnate her 
best. In all of it you will see Taylor on the fighting-line, a 
keenly vital spectator, usually a participant, yet minimizing 
himself while crediting others in almost a directory of the men 
and women, good, bad and indifferent, who have been active in 
the phases of life that he has known. As a biography it is hind- 
side-before, like a movie-reel run backward—at the end, as if 
dragged in reluctantly, you will find a section in which Taylor 
tries, without much interest in the task, to account for him- 
self. Whether in the book you will see the Taylor that I have 
known for forty years, I do not know. That is why I have 
tried, regardless of the book yet supplementary to it, to draw a 
picture of the man who wrote it. 
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Now for Another Lap 


TENTS OF THE MIGHTY, by Donald R. Richberg. \ 
267 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Colby, Chicago. 


N his campus days, Donald Richberg won his 
college letter on the track; and his narrative 
of American experience has all the resiliency of 
a relay race. Sheerly as a “true story” it offers 
rattling good entertainment; but the analogy 
holds whether we think of it in terms of his 

own course, baffled in one lap only to swing ahead in the next, 
or whether we think of it in terms of the changing incarnations 
of the democratic impulse in our times. These he treats at 
once warmly, with the zest of a participant, and whimsically, 
with the philosophic edge a vivisectionist might bring to the nine 
lives of a cat. 

He wrote this history in response to eager insistence that a 
realistic chronicle of our generation “on the march” should be 
told through the intimate encounters of one who had spent 
twenty-five years in the tents of those mighty who, one and 
another, have assumed to tell us whither we should go. For 
here in their encampments has been this modern minstrel with 
a marshal’s baton in his hip pocket; a man with a penchant for 
writing, off and on, political platforms, popular songs, novels, 
learned articles in legal and economic reviews—and light and 
serious verses. Surely a lawyer of national reputation, with 
deeply grounded convictions, who nevertheless is constantly 
amused at himself and. all other humans, pitting themselves 
against unknown and largely unrealized forces, ought to write 
history as well as to help make it. 

We first discussed the project of this book in that piping 
time, sufficiently identified by the names of our two first post- 
war presidents, when the citizenship of these United States 
seemed to have pitched camp for a long season among the flesh 
pots of prosperity. They were a bit winded after their charge 
to make the world safe. It was a period of disillusionment, 
sophistication, sag. “What is worth fighting for in American 
life?” we asked of a jury of men and women whose qualifica- 
tion was insight rather than ignorance, and who were conscious 
of new or resurgent stirrings among men. The juror at the 
end of our front row proved to be a whole panel in himself. 
His article must become a series, his series a book. Before him 
had passed a pageant of strangely mixed leaders in every field 
of national life—Roosevelt and Newton Baker, Michelson and 
Insull, Jane Addams and La Follette, Bryan and Darrow. 
Among them had moved a man of religious faith and skeptic 
mind, always asking: “Why do we do this?” and “Where do 
we go from here?” Stored away in his correspondence files and 
memory were glimpses behind the scenes of great events, that 
shed a new and engaging light on the forces still struggling to 
master the thought and to direct the energies of the American 
people. 

Now the story has been written. From limitations of space 
only a part could be printed in Survey Graphic. It starts in a 
college fraternity at the turn of the century. It grows quickly 
into an insider’s account of the Progressive movement which 
came of age in the Roosevelt campaign of 1912, faltered in 
1916, died politically when “normalcy” overwhelmed La Follette 
in 1924. Social issues shifted from the ballot-box, but this 


a 
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Chicago lawyer, still in his forties, put his mark on the railroad- 
valuation case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the U. S. Supreme Court, which with its fabulous stakes 
has proved to be the prime legal battle between owners and 
users (of property) in our generation. His mark, also, on the 
development of a new structure of industrial relations in which 
the government, railway brotherhoods and the operators play 
their parts. Out of these experiences, out of his contacts with 
scientists and technicians, he searches out something to take the 
place of the moralities of Armageddon, the legalities of court 
action, the cleavages of class conflict. 

Here I wish to come’ back to that analogy of the relay race. 
In spite of his exceptional qualities, Donald Richberg has gone 
through essentially the American course. He started at scratch 
in things of the spirit and the spiked shoes of the young mate- 
rialists of 1930 line up along the same tape. He was caught up 
in the political militancy of the first decade of the 1900’s, but 
the second saw him a lap ahead of its older leaders who had not 
his grasp of the industrial forces which were reconditioning the 
function of government. The third decade has seen him, with 
his sentience to scientific advance, a lap ahead of those who cling 
to an out-moded range of economic solutions. The essential 
youthfulness of his approach has spanned the three decades in 
an era of transition; and he is not only ready to strike hands 
with an oncoming generation, but to run the course in advance 
of them. The torch he carries into this new decade is a kind- 
ling awareness of the dynamic which has stirred all these great 
currents in our social life—an epic sense of common adventure 
—the flare for matching innovating word with concerted deed 
in a sequence of new worlds. 

From the first:to the last page his is a fascinating prose 
ballad of the leadership of yesterday and today, shot through 
with prophetic glimpses of the future that may well inspire 
others to follow the ‘new captaincies” under whose standards 
he hopes that mankind may yet realize some of its “old dreams.” 
Whether they agree or disagree with his philosophy, readers of 
every variety of social and political faith will enjoy this racy, 
good-humored tale which he describes with ironic inaccuracy as 
the biography of an Unknown Soldier. 

Paut U. KEeEL.Loce 


Wanted—a Martyr 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME AGAINST THE FOOD LAW, by Harwey 
W. Wiley, M.D. | Published by the author. 413 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


RE you looking for a career? And if so, would you like 

to consider that of martyr? Would you like to devote 
thirty or forty years of your life to struggling for a great 
cause and almost wholly fail of success? Would you like to 
be met with abuse and slander all your days, and to have all 
the great organs of public opinion closed to your defense? 
Would you like to spend everything you own, and ruin your 
health, and see in your old age that you have accomplished 
only a tiny fraction of what you attempted? Such careers are 
open to many persons in America, and my: purpose here is to 
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point to one of them, It may not sound alluring, so perhaps 
I ought to mention the reward—that you may have a chance 
of saving many millions of human lives, and averting unthink- 
able suffering from men, women and children who are being 
poisoned wholesale for profit. 

You read about poisoning in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Crime Club’s Book of the Month, and find it gruesome and 
delightful—because you know that the Middle Ages are over, 
and that the murder did not really happen. If you saw it 
happening before your eyes you would not enjoy it so much. 
If you knew it was being multiplied many millions of times 
every day, you would surely think that something ought to be 
done about it. So thought Dr. Harvey Wiley, the author of 
the book I am telling about; the career I am offering is the 
one which he will soon have to lay down, because he is an 
old man and needs some young martyr to come along and take 
up his burden. 

I should think this ought to prove an extremely melancholy 
book for those liberals who believe in present-day America; 
who think that day by day, in every way, it is getting better 
and better. For here is a man who has devoted his entire life 
to a most important reform, and most of the time has been 
on the inside, in position to know the exact facts; he shows 
you that day by day, in every way, America has been getting 
worse and worse; and the most melancholy fact of all is that 
the book in which he proves it has apparently fallen still-born 
from the press. I watch our book reviews closely, and I have 
not seen a single mention of this book. I tried to get several 
editors to pay attention to it—but I suppose they too were 
burdened with too many other causes. So, finally I was moved 
to lay aside my own writing, and make this feeble effort to 
find some young martyr to take up the life-work of old Dr. 
Wiley. 

The book is published by the author—which I suppose means 
that he could not find a publisher willing to share his martyr- 
dom. It is not an especially well-written book; it does not 
seduce you with any graces of style. But the facts are all in 
it, if you are willing to plod along; and also, there is a per- 
sonality, kindly, straightforward, rigidly honest, and as patient 
as a man can fairly be expected to be in the presence of the 
wholesale poisoning of his fellow humans. The price of the 
book is $2, and the author’s address is 506 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. So now it is up to you. 

_ Let me summarize as briefly as possible the story which Dr. 
Wiley tells. He was chief chemist, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and he chose as his life-work the preventing 
of the adulterating and misbranding of foods and drugs, and 
the use of dangerous preservatives and coloring matter. In 
order to prove his case, he organized the famous “Poison 
Squad,” to test out on the bodies of healthy young men the 
actual effects of these dangerous chemicals. The passage of 
an adequate Food and Drug Act was obtained after a long 
struggle; and the subsequent history of the matter has been 
a gradual destruction of the law by the process of whittling 
down here and there and nullifying it by administrative decrees 
and political trickery. 

Every detail of the law, of course, involves large sums of 
capital which are invested in the wholesale poisoning of the 
people. Manufacturers of catsup want to put red coal-tar dyes 
in their product to make it look fresh, and they want to put 
benzoate of soda into it to keep it smelling fresh. Manufactur- 
ers of canned corn want to sweeten it with a coal-tar product, 
because that is cheaper. Manufacturers of flour want to 
bleach it to make it look pretty. And so they send their highly 
paid lobbyists to Washington, and they intrigue and conspire, 
and they get their way. They appointed a board of review 
which was able to nullify all Dr. Wiley’s decisions; and then 
they got Congress to refuse appropriations for the Bureau of 
Chemistry—which, of course, means that the law cannot be 
enforced. 
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The result is that the Food and Drugs Act is a dead letter, 
and the wholesale poisoning of our people has become one of 
the most prosperous of our industries. Dr. Wiley shows that 
the United States Supreme Court handed down a decision 
that “it is not necessary on the part of the government to bring 
in evidence looking to the actual establishment of injury, and 
it is not incumbent upon the government to do this.” After. 
which decision, the government administrators of the law took 
the precaution of waiting fifteen months, and then issued a 
statement announcing that in order to justify prosecutions—in 
cases of bleached flour—it would be necessary to convict the 
adulterer of injuring health. 

A limit of space was set upon this review, and I have ex- 
ceeded it. So I will merely say, get Dr. Wiley’s book, and 
read the rest of the story. 

Upton SINCLAIR 

Pasadena, California 


Beware of the Poets! 


POEMS OF JUSTICE, compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. 306 pp. Wiail- 
lett, Clark & Colby. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF REVOLUTIONARY POETRY, edited by Marcus 
Graham. 353 pp. Marcus Graham, Box 3, West Farms Station, New 
York. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EWARE of the poets! They see too deeply; they speak 

too passionately. They rip their way through the breast- 
works of our complacency. We are not particularly afraid of 
prophets. Some we can stone; some we can saw asunder. 
Neither do we fear the preachers. Some we can make priests, 
some render impotent with institutional responsibilities. Like- 
wise politicians and technicians. But who can defend us against 
the poets? 

I believe that we might keep this preposterous contraption 
called the present order going for an indefinite while longer if 
it were not for the poets. I know that there are a thousand 
economists and sociologists and political scientists and other 
“ists” doing good work on its absurdity. But when I have fin- 
ished reading their statistics, and have nodded approvingly to 
every last paragraph, I look around at my comfortable sur- 
roundings, thank God for the fire on my hearth, and refuse 
to worry about life under less agreeable conditions. These 
statisticians touch my head (a little), but they never reach my 
heart. 

And that’s where the poet comes along and raises Cain with 
me. Just to the extent that he is a poet, he pierces through all 
my defenses to that inner citadel of the emotions. He may 
have only a phrase on the point of his spear; he may thrust at 
me with a stanza or a sonnet. But the thrust goes home. 

Well, my present duty is to warn the complacent that they, 
and all they typify, stand in imminent danger. The poets pre- 
sent lances, burnished bright and tipped with fire; they are 
charging all along the line. More and more they will find de- 
fenders who, like myself, cannot stand against them. The great 
break-through is coming. ‘The poets are invincible, for theirs 
is the Living Word, and the order in which we find ourselves 
is a lie. 

To whomever seeks to comprehend the strength of the poets’ 
onslaught, these two anthologies will prove of real worth. 
They are quite different in conception; strangely enough not 
more than a dozen of the same poems appear.in both books; but 
the totality of their impact is overwhelming No social order 
could ultimately survive against such an indictment. No mortal 
with a normal imagination can fail to respond to the ideals here 
envisaged. Here we have both the poet as avenger and the poet 
as architect, and as both he is supreme. 

Of the two books, Mr. Clark’s seems to me the more effect- 
ive. Perhaps this is because Mr. Clark, who has participated 
in the making of several other anthologies, knows how to ar- 
range his material so as to attain maximum effect and give it 
a maximum usefulness. Mr. Graham’s (Continued on page 243) 


HACIENDA DE LOS CERROS 
In the region where 
romance lingers. 


Once a Spanish rancho, now a hotel of the intimate 
kind sought by experienced travelers. On the out- 
skirts of historic Santa Fe, center of the most fasci- 
nating area left in America. Horses and trails to 
take you through sunshine and pines to the moun- 
tain tops. Comfortable cars to carry you to pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings and quaint Indian pueblos. 
Modern comforts in an old setting. And not ex- 
pensive. Write Edward H. Oakley, Owner- 
Manager, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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an ideal camp for adults 
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Forest Park, Pennsylvania 


Located in the heart of the Pocono Mountains— 
a Paradise of forest beauty—land and water sports 
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a place to meet celebrities 
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Foreign Relations 


NTERNATIONAL HOUSE—one hardly knows where to 
| begin: Whether at the beginning, in good old orthodox 
fashion, with the fact that way back in 1910 Harry Edmonds 
had the imagination to dream of a center where students from 
all over the world who come to our overwhelming metropolis, 
might mingle with each other and American students; a sort of 
living demonstration that our lofty ideals of international friend- 
ship, understanding and peace can be brought down to earth 
and made real; and in 1924 awoke to find himself director of 
International House, the spacious building on Riverside Drive, 
overlooking the Hudson at 124th Street, accommodating 525 
“co-eds” in residence, and put there as the gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Or whether to plunge right into the weekly Sunday suppers, 
when some 500 residents, members and guests group themselves 
about the tables to partake of a piece d’resistance which is 
the national dish of one of its sixty races and nationalities. To 
discuss with eagerness, and without sensitiveness or embarrass- 
ment, where your fellows hail from; something of the traits 
and trends and contrasts of these countries; why they’re here, 
and what are their plans for the future. To enjoy a program 
of national music or dances, and a timely talk. These brief 
“get togethers”—from six to seven-thirty—are a cultural feast. 

Whether to go into the many other activities—national nights, 
International Student Assembly, Far East and social problems, 
art, music, literature, dramatics, religions and science, Friday 
teas; or just bespeak a personal visit. 

Even projects have a way of multiplying; so that those closer 
to the Pacific than the Atlantic Coast, will welcome the news 
that the University of California is giving rise to a second 
International House; likewise persons of farflung horizons .in 
the Middlewest will rejoice in the coming of a third house 
in Chicago. 

And the same godfather is attending a fourth at the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris, which is in itself an interesting venture. 
Due to the efforts of Senator André Honnorat of France, the 
site of one of the fortifications and other land amounting to 
seventy-five acres in all, was secured not for workmen’s model 
dwellings, but for students. As he put it, “Workingmen are 
always with us. What about the students who come to Paris 
from all over the world? Ever since the days of Abelard in the 
Middle Ages, when they lived in mud huts outside the city 
walls, they have had wretched lodgings. Let’s do something 
for them. They will be bearers of culture and messengers of 
peace.” Private and governmental funds have already made 
possible thirteen hostels accommodating some 1800 students. 
Their goal is to build for 5,000 and more. Each national group 
lives: in its own separate building. In late April American House 
was opened. The Paris International House, which is to be a 
general meeting-place and recreational center, will integrate 
this largest of international student communities. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Edmonds’ conception of 
an International House on the banks of the Hudson will have 
a far-flung replica at other important international student 
centers. If in California, Paris and Chicago, why not London, 
Berlin and Geneva? Why not Boston, Edinborough and Vienna? 
Why not Philadelphia, Rome and Tokyo? To link up the way- 
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stations of migrating students so that they may become co- 
operating traffic centers on the great highway to world peace 
and understanding, is a superlative concept. 


Vacation Suggestions: Germany 


«<GQUMMER in Germany,” said Mark Twain, “is the per- 

fection of the beautiful.” Here is a glamorous trail that 
winds around the centuries, up along the present, and off into 
the future—for Germany is pioneering on several fronts. 


the up-to-the-minute 
liners come, and go 
south to a district 
of fairy tale towns, 
with their medieval 
timber houses: 

Hildesheim, Goslar, 
we Hameln, and to the 
ager’ x 4/ Brocken—in the 
<1 eA Harz Mountains— 

where Goethe found 
the Witches Danc- 
ing Ground for his 
Faust. Cologne may 
be known to most 
for its cathedral, 
but across the 
bridge that spans 
the river is an old 
military barracks 
which has become 
the seat of a mu- 
seum dramatizing 
the industrial de- 
velopment of the region. For it is in such contrasts that modern 
Germany excels. Steel mills, chemical works, coal mines in the 
Ruhr and lower Rhine, and then 100 miles of towns saturated 
with romance—Bonn, home of Beethoven, Rheinstein, Stolzen- 
fels, the Lorelei Rock. Here is ancient and modern Frankfurt, 
so popular with Americans as to have a special Frankfurt- 
America Museum; there Heidelberg, city of the Student Prince, 
and the Black Forest. Here is Friedrichshafen, home port of 
the Zeppelins, and there Nuremberg, toy town, and Rothenburg- 
on-the-Tauber, “the city that time forgot.” Here is Richard 
Wagner’s Bayreuth at festival time, and there Leipzig, scene 
this year of an International Fur and Hunting Exposition. 
Here is Dresden, third among art centers; Munich, with its 
industrial museum, which New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
are using as the model for their new projects; Danzig, with 
its gabled roofs and smoldering sense of injustice at its isolation 
since the peace settlement. Old and new everywhere. 

We cannot do better than wind up our trip of contrasts 
with a visit, on the one hand, to the Spreewald, where the 
streets are rivers and the avenues canals, and where the 
Wendish population still wear their picturesque costumes of 
ages ago; and on the other, to Berlin, yesterday the capital of 
empire, today the focus of the new republic. 

(German Tourist Information Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 


Let’s start at Hamburg or Bremen, 
ports from which the great new ocean 
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The German Institute for Foreigners at the University of 
Berlin offers to Americans from July 10 to August 20 courses 


_in the language, literature, history, art, sociology and philosophy 


of Germany. Also, the Prague Summer School is giving a 
course in Central European civilization, with special emphasis 
on Czechoslovakia, from July 21 to 30. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45 Street, New York, will be 


glad to furnish further information. 


ge 


Trip . . . with the material com- 
forts fastidious people require 
and fellow passengers that re- 
store your faith in humanity .. . 
WHY be a stay-at-home when 
you can refresh your mind and 
spirit in Europe traveling among its peoples for 
(hush) . . . $5 or $6 a day . . . Holland America 
Line Tourist Third Cabin is the Transatlantic secret 
and our travel department is past master in the 
art of “doing Europe well for little” . . . an investi- 
gation requires only your name and address . 
here are sailing dates to think about 


s 


July 12 
July 19 
July 26 


Stay-at-Home? ... 
$ 
3 August 2 
August 9 
August 16 
3 STUDENT THIRD CABIN ASSOCIATION 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
24 State Street 


\——73" When you can go to Europe 
o) and back for about $200 Round 

« 

: 

: 

$ 

$ 

: 

: 


Russia 


Two Weeks—Moscow, Leningrad 
Sailings from New York—June 18, 28, July 24, Aug. 14. 
Price from N. Y.—$533; trom German port—$332; from 
Helsingfors—$299. Registrations open. 


Twenty Days in the Soviet Union 
Leningrad, Moscow, the Volga. Sailings from New York 
—June 18, July 5. Price from N, Y.—$635; from Ger- 
man port—$432; from Helsingfors—$401. 
open. 


Registrations 


Twenty-three Days in the Soviet Union 


Leningrad, Moscow, the Crimea, Ukraine. Sailing from 
N. Y.—June 18. Price from N. Y.—$665; from German 
port—$462; from Helsingfors—$431. Registrations open. 
Thirty-six days in the Soviet Union 


Leningrad, Moscow, the Volga, Caucasus, Crimea, the 
Ukraine. Sailing from N. Y.—June 24. Price from 
N. Y.—$895; from German port—$694; from Helsingfors 
—$661. Registrations open. 


Additional itineraries and _ sailings. 
Parties of eight plus American leader. 
Special student parties at low rates. 


20-34 WEST 43rd STREET «a NEW YORK 


Visits t 
Soviet 
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EVERYBODY plays at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
The informality and friendliness in the atmos- 


phere are conducive to good spirits. 


To children it is paradise. Sandy Cove is a 
room from a story book, a place of pure de- 
light. And they love to dine in the room where 
the big coral fish make solemn eyes from the 
. . Perhaps children like Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall so much because Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall likes them and tries to make 


them feel at home. 


wall-paper. . 


Send the family down for a week or two. 
Let them rest in the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. Eat amazing 
quantities of food. ... A few weeks of Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall makes the eyes bright and 
the cheeks pink. 


We will be glad to send you detailed infor- 


> 
mation. There is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Statler 
service 


awaits 
you in 
six cities 


O you get “Statler Service’ here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in your 
room, a morning paper under your door, 
running ice water, a bed-head reading 
lamp, and other “extra’’ conveniences 
for which you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which are 
fixed and unchanging, regardless of con- 
ditions — and every room’s rate is 
posted, in plain figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your satis- 
faction, from the time you arrive. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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LETTERS & LIFE 


(Continued from page 239) 


book arranges his poets in unimaginative alphabetical order. 
Mr. Clark has a regular progression of ideas. His first part 
depicts a Panorama of the Poor. This produces The March 
of Revolt.. In this men are welded into Brothers All. And at 
the end they find their feet advancing together toward Dreams 
and Goals. I believe, too, that the Clark book gathers effect- 
iveness because it is not dedicated to any special form of sal- 
vation. Mr. Graham has named his book with absolute fidelity 
—he believes that the only redress from our present ill state is 
absolute revolution. Hence, his poets sing for revolution all 
up and down the line. Revolution even in our eating, for 
vegetarianism is here preached as a requirement of justice! But 
in Clark there is a devastating picture of the injustice of the 
present, an inescapable demand that justice shall be done, and 
an equal demand that justice shall not only come but shall also 
march toward lofty goals. 

This book has the advantage of being by one himself a poet. 
He has searched all sorts of out-of-the-way sources for his 
material, but his poet’s ear has seldom played him false. Mr. 
Graham in many places sacrifices poetry to his zeal for revolu- 
tion. But both are fine productions. 
ticular echoes the authentic drumbeat of the advancing armies 
of a new age. Men who hear that sound will know that the 
injustices of the present are doomed. 


The Christian Century PauL HuTCHINSON 


The Humanist Hope 


THE QUEST OF THE AGES, by A, Eustace Haydon. 

Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

BOUT once a month somebody takes his typewriter in hand 
to inform a breathless universe that religion is on its last 
legs; that in a few weeks at most all such childish concepts as 
God, prayer, and immortality will be laid away, without benefit 
of clergy, to their long sleep that knows no waking. The gen- 
eral tone of such writings is pessimistic, trivial, flippant, and 
uninformed. The authors frequently reveal a startling lack of 
contemporary information about religion. 

But not this author. Professor Haydon is no callow Ph.D. 
from some fifth-rate fresh-water college. He is a man grown 
elderly in the business of teaching comparative religion at the 
University of Chicago. He is no unchurched and bitter out- 
sider; he is a sweet and lovable and hard-working insider. 
Verily, when the conventional concepts and terms and phrases 
of religion are called in question by such a man as this, the 
world of religion would better sit up and pay some attention. 

The key to this man’s character and point of view is found in 
the fact that he never calls it ‘comparative religions’—plural 
—but rather “comparative religion,” singular. There are, for 
him, not a group of religions—Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, 
Taoism, etc.—but only religion, the same, basically, everywhere 
and in all times. All the organized forms of it are variations 
upon the same theme. His religion, that is to say, is the religion 
of humanity. He is a humanist. God, for him, is no Person; 
but only a term used to summarize those values which form the 
“quest of the ages” for the “noblest ideals of living.” And all 
such values are purely human, never divine. They are finite, 
never infinite. ‘They are mortal, never immortal. They are 
changeable, evolutionary, relative; never absolute. The idea of 
God is a crutch; throw it away. Immortality is a hope; do not 
waste too much time with it. Revelation and inspiration are 
forms of abnormal psychology; be normal and forget them. The 
thing that matters is not the next world, but this one; not God, 
but man; not heaven, but a good earth. 

Well—the hardest battle in religion is going to be fought out 
on this line. The humanist is no atheist; not, at least, this 
humanist. And his position inside the church and the univer- 
sity will guarantee him a hearing. If the best defense is a 
strong attack, then here is a mighty defense of the humanistic 
position. 


‘ Colorado Springs 


Harpers. 243 pp. 


CHarLES STAFFORD Brown 


The Clark book in par-. 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
BOARDWALK HOTEL 


Offers for the Spring Season 


Single Rooms with Bath— 


From $28.00 weekly, European Plan 
or $56.00 weekly, American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath— 


From $49.00 weekly, European Plan 
or $105.00 weekly, American Plan 


Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Marine Sun Deck. 
Concert Orchestra 


Under the Management of 
CuarLes D. BouGHTON 


ENJOY the LUXURY 


of a 


PARLOR 
BEDROOM 
& BATH 


At about the cost of 
an ordinary Hotel Room 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cavalier Hotel New Amsterdam Hotel 
3500 14th Street 2701 14th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chatham Hotel Walnut St. at 20th 


Parlor, Bed- . 
room and & 
Bath $6.00 to kL 


Double Room 
with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00 


$8.00 
Single Room Less by week 
with Bath or month 


$3.00 to $4.00 
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W SOCIAL STUDIES from CHAPEL HILL 


The FACTS about the 
INDUSTRIAL SITU- 
ATION in the SOUTH 


SOME SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 
WORKERS AND THEIR VILLAGES 


By J. J. Rhyne 


This study covers a period of years before the recent 
outbreak of labor troubles in Gaston County. Five hundred 
families were chosen for particular analysis of such ques- 
tions as origin of mill labor supply, mobility, size of family, 
wages, etc. The study was made under the auspices of 
The Institute for Research in Social Science, Dr. Howard 
Odum, director. $2.50 


HUMAN FACTORS IN COTTON 
CULTURE 


By Rupert B. Vance 


The “cotton complex” starts with the conditions govern- 
ing the growing of the product, and this volume shows the 
interactions of these factors with those involving the millions 
of workers in all branches of the industry. 


WELFARE WORK IN MILL 
VILLAGES 


By Harriet L. Herring 


A sane, thorough-going, studiously fair survey of em- 
ployer-employee relationship in over 300 North Carolina 
textile mills, especially valuable at this time because of the 
exaggerated and colored reports now current. $5.00 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
By Roy M. Brown 


The whole structure of the state’s relief for aged or de- 
pendent persons is subjected to a detailed scrutiny and 
found colossally wasteful. The problem of public charity 
is equally pressing in almost every state. $2.00 


INCOME AND WAGES IN THE 
SOUTH 


By Clarence Heer 


The agricultural population of the Southern states re- 
ceives a per capita income that is two-fifths lower than that 
of the corresponding classes in the rest of the country. 
In the present brief study the author finds that this is the 
basic explanation of the low Southern wage scale in all 
forms of gainful occupation. $1.00 


be The University of North Carolina Press 


$3.00 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
TRAINING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SOCIAL WORK AND THE TRAIN- 
ING OF SOCIAL WORKERS | 
By Sydnor H. Walker 


Daily contact with the problems of social work on a | 
large scale has enabled the author to present, most clearly 
and helpfully, the issues of vital importance to every agency 
and worker. $2.00 


SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
By Howard W. Odum and D. W. Willard 


Accurate information on the administration of depart- 
ments, bureaus, and boards of public welfare has long been 
needed and is here presented. Particularly helpful in ques- 
tions involved in the expenditure of large amounts of public 
moneys. $2.00 


by The University of North Carolina Press & 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS—NEW STYLE 


(Continued from page 221) 


for her parents. ‘The tradition of teaching is in the family. 
Already her sister has followed the example of an aunt, tak- 
ing a rural school as soon as she could get it and eking out a 
meager living in work for which she has had insufficient train- 
ing. All agree that this second daughter should have a better 
start, but no one knows how she is to get it. She is a lonely 
child, industrious but not very strong. She sits and dreams in 
the forlorn little shack. Outside the fence has fallen down and 
the farm animals wander at will over the bare yard. Two 
creeks lie between her and the road that is too bad to travel 
in winter, and beyond the road loom the mountains, very dark 
and very high, behind which the’sun goes down too early. 

In these large families, the death of the father often places 
responsibilities upon very young shoulders. The oldest of six 
children was given a highschool education so that she could 
assume financial responsibility for the family. Her father had 
left nothing but the small home and very early this girl was 
burdened by the needs of all the younger children. She wanted 
to be a rural teacher, after receiving college training. She was 
reported as a leader and the school principal called her his 
right-hand man. In highschool she won many honors and held 
many offices. The Alliance, recognizing the girl’s capacity and 
the contribution which she was well fitted to make to rural life, 
had worked out plans which would have permitted her to se- 
cure the college training. But the girl’s passionate concern for 
her mother and her feeling of being officially responsible for 
the family made it impossible for her to contemplate the long 
years of work and study during which she could contribute 
nothing to the family. Suddenly she changed all her plans for 
becoming a teacher and entered a hospital training school be- 
cause it was free. Since there is little professional nursing in 
the country, she is probably lost to the very districts she is so 
strikingly capable of serving as a community leader. Her in- 
formal letters give a picture of the girl and tell her story bet- 
ter than anyone else could hope to do. She writes to the offices 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance: 

Of course, this isn’t what I’ve always craved to do, but I could 
not, under any suitable circumstances, see my way to that. I'll 
have many chances as great, though, if I can meet some expenses 
after I graduate. While I’m here in training I’m being well taken 
care of with no expense except wearing apparel (that seems really 
hard now), and after four months I’ll make enough to keep me 
all right ($15.00 per month). Whereas, if I were in college I’d 
be having just numbers of large expenses and all borrowed. When 
I finished I’d be of no use to mother, who needs my help, and 
would be way in debt, even though I worked my way through 
(that would be partially). I lost lots of sleep thinking of what 
to do. ; 


T is easy to imagine her losing sleep when she should have 

been frolicking through highschool graduation, worrying over 
being the head of a family of seven. She was not too happy 
in the new choice, but she stuck it out at the hospital. A letter 
some months later continued: 

It’s true financial circumstances forced me to decide on this pro- 
fession, I’ll have to admit. I considered every profession I could 
take up almost from every standpoint and this had to be my choice. 
Even at this I find it very hard to make out and manage to dress. 
The fact is I can’t buy anything.. I’ve made it thus far on old 


made-over clothes, but it’s right discouraging at times. The little © 


check we’ll get now that we’ve received our caps will pay for 
books and the little necessities. I’ll make out some way though! 
I can’t ever feel that. I’m nicely dressed any more, and I don’t 
have so much fun either. I don’t crave a good time now as a 
general thing—all I crave is success. I guess I’m a different type 
of girl from all the others—I’ll never be like the modern wild 
and worldly girl. I mean the few that are like that, but the mod- 
ern generation is judged by the few. I’ve seen so much hard time 
-in my life that I’ll always see a serious side to everything. 

As a little girl, even, I had high hopes for the future and so 
did Father. He always said he wanted to make something grand 
of me. He saved money for the education of his children too, but 
just think, that hard-earned and saved money had to go for bare 
necessities for the family. . Guess you think I’m in a peculiar 
mood tonight, and I am awfully confidential, but I feel that you’re 
‘a friend to me. I have been sick since Tuesday and off duty, so 


cA New Service— 


If you attend the National Conference in 
Boston this year, bring your bothersome book 
problems to the Russell Sage Foundation booth. 
Librarians specially trained in the social field will 
be present to give you free assistance. This is 
always available from the Foundation Library 
itself; this year for the first time it is brought 
to the Conference. 


Announcement 


"THE SOCIAL WORK 
YEAR BOOK, 1929 


Edited by 
Fred S. Hall and Mabel Brown Ellis 


The Socta, Work YEAR Book, covering all 
fields of social work descriptively and recording 
the most important events of 1929, is the first 
publication of its sort in the social work field, 
and this is its first year of issue. 


It will contain authoritative signed articles in 
all the varied fields of social work and will have 
a complete directory of national agencies with 
information as to their activities, membership, 
executive officers, publications, and the like. It 
will be a volume of wide use for anyone in- 
terested in social work or the many related fields. 


The Soctat Work YeAR Book is expected 
late in June. Orders for this first volume— 
which may be expected to have special historic 
value—will be accepted now to be filled on pub- 
lication day. Size, 6%x9'%. Estimated num- 
ber of pages, 530. Price, $4.00 


Order from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York, N. Y. 
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Know Your Sex Life 


What does it profit a man or woman to achieve 
distinction in  sci- 
ence and still not 
understand the nat- 
ural laws govern- 
ing their own sex 


life. 


Seek first this in- 
formation and be 
happy and healthy, 
and build your 
domestic success 
upon a solid rock. 


No greater light 
has been given to 
men and women 


I’ve done a lot of brooding, I guess, and just had to tell some- 
one. ... I do get so homesick, and especially when I’ve been 
sick too. I feel like if I could get home right now it would do 
me more good than anything else could. Mother and all the chil- 
dren have been sick for a long time, but are better now. 


It is such girls that the Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance aims to help. Its advisory service is spreading out through 
the rural districts, while the program of guidance which it de- 
velops may be applied by other organizations as well. The pres- 
ent year will see the release of at least four of the six studies 
made by the Alliance on the problems of the country girl, and 
the others will follow soon. Many agencies are cooperating 
to make life a richer thing in the country districts. Ellen 
Glasgow’s Barren Ground need no longer be a representative 
picture. Good roads, labor-saving devices, the radio, the cheap 
car, electricity on the farm—these are some of the things which 
are making over the rural areas. Once a gracious life was pos- 
sible on farm and plantation; it should be so again. If it should 
become so, the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance will 
have been a potent factor in the restoration of the values of 
life for the country girl; it will have operated in large part 
through that great red schoolhouse that rises sometimes in- 
credibly in the midst of bare fields, beside the white ribbon of 


han thar a road and the blue buses waiting to take the children home. 


to be found in the 
sanest, safest and 
most dependable 
book on sex ‘ever 
written. 


COLUMBUS WAS RIGHT 
(Continued from page 226) 


round up pinkish water buffaloes; houses on stilts; elephants 
strolling casually about; gay temples apparently built of broken 
dishes; a visit to the King’s palace with no more ceremony than 
is involved in dropping in at Macy’s. Perhaps it was well that 
there was no interpreter. I might have felt like asking socio- 
logical questions and it’s hard to be sociological when calling 
on the King’s sacred white elephant. He (the elephant) was 
disillusioning. He was not white and he looked profane. I wish 
I had skipped him. ary 

Java and Singapore have been all that grammar-school 
geographies promised me. ‘They are “hot and showery, 
fruit and flowery.” That jingle of the six-year-olds has 
haunted me and I can not remember the next lines. Bereft 
of students, I talked to anyone who could and would talk 
back. That method makes for a colorful store of mis- 
information. One man outlined the history of Dutch-Malay 
attitudes, while escorting me to a wild animal shop where he 
bought a tiger. My favorite nightmare for months will feature 
the boa constrictor I found in a hogshead. One man explained 
the process of refining rubber. Another took me to the jungle 
to see more monkeys than I have ever seen before in my life. 
How do travelers presume to write serious books of the Java 
as I Interpret It sort? The onl tropical sight I can swear I 
understood was the boa constrictor. The behaviorists should 
have done something for me at a pre-school age to temper my 
fear of boa constrictors. 


APPROACHING INDIA 


A confidential ballad shall be sung 
(The tropics sort of loosen up the tongue). 


THE SEXUALLIFE 


By C. W. Malchow, M. D. 


Formerly Professor in Hamline University 


The acid test of time has been applied to this book. For 
twenty years it has grown in popularity. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Copies Have Been Sold 


The medical profession, the clergy, priesthood, and the 
bar endorse it. 


No book can mean so much to you as this one. The 
American Social Hygiene Association has listed it in their 
home reading course. 


Contents—Sexual Sense; Sexual Passion; Female Sexual 
Sense; The Copulative: Function; The Act of Copulation; 
Sexual Habits in the Married; Hygienic Sexual Relations; 
Sexual Inequality; Copulation and Propagation; Nervous 

. Women. 


” 


“‘Hygia,”’ the American Med. Assn’s. Journal on Individ- 
ual and Community Health, says: “We fail to find in it 
any objectionable statements. It is free from exaggeration, 
and consists of plain statements about facts which should be 
understood by all adults, and especially by those about to 
enter or recently having entered the married state. Malchow’s 
book treats of the most delicate relations of married life 
in plain language without evasion and without any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding.” 


An Englishman with aceent bland 
Sat down beside me yesterday; 
His opening sentence, right away, 

Was, “Do you wear a flannel band?” 


I looked a little pained and hurt— 

It seemed a trifle intimate— 

He thought I hadn’t one, and straight 
He offered me a flannel shirt. 


Send for a copy and prove 
to yourself its great worth. 
, (Survey Graphic) =] 
THE C. V. MOSBY CO., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Send me a copy of Malchow’s SEXUAL LIFE. 
OI enclose $5.00 in full payment of book. | 
OUI agree to pay for book in 30 days. 


| It is understood that I can return the book in 5 days if 
| it is not satisfactory and you will refund my money. 


He has a quick, appraising mind: 
“Yowre not so large—just large enough; 
The sleeve will do—cut off the cuff” ; 
Now was he fresh or was he kind? 


IN INIO TR, <hitehacaie ore ote ce: a\ers cal tee RRege Re eee eae aan TTC Cre | Red Sea via Indian Ocean 
A | LL one’s senses, working continuously, cannot take in the 
tC os GOST TONE HOCGOOE CSD OOO ORR: CCMEAR SB ober Fon: fractional part of India that presents itself ona brief 


visit. A life-long interest in India and much preliminary reading 
are no adequate preparation for a babel of tongues, a confusion 
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| 


of faiths, a mixture of races, a Gandhi, a viceroy, a Taj Mahal, 


_and a depleting climate. Social work as a valid educational 


force seems powerless in this tangle. All the difficult relation- 
ships of the Western World are as nothing when compared to 
the barriers of caste. Our students from India have given us 
no inkling of the magnitude of their problems. Perhaps they 


_ realized the hopelessness of making us understand. In China 


the foreigner knows that he does not understand the culture, 
the social philosophy, and the resultant program for social wel- 
fare. But he feels sure that the Chinese do understand. In 


| India the foreign visitor wonders who can ever understand. All 


appreciation and power to students undertaking social work in 
India. The student whose official title is Life Member of the 
Social Service League of Bombay must have realized that no 
briefer tenure would suffice. And with this assignment-for-life 
he finds time to participate in the plans of All-India Conferences, 
to teach social work to a group of volunteer supervisors in the 
Criminal Tribes Settlements and to give a third of his time to 


the Children’s Aid Society. That familiar name has taken on 


dramatic meaning for me since I have seen the children of India. 

Ceylon was filled with pleasing prospects and vileness was 
not visible. But we did sing Greenland’s Icy Mountains at 
church on Sunday. It’s a smug hymn when sung at home. It’s 
almost beyond limits of decency when sung at Ceylon’s front 
door. After equatorial heat, the mountains with. their clear, 
cool atmosphere were glorious. Countless villages to roll 
through: friendly, well-fed children waving and, alas, yelling, 
“Lady, lady, money, money”; elephants pulling steam rollers; 
elephants pulling plows in rice paddies; elephants bathing in 
Trivers (two of my ambitions achieved on this trip—enough 
elephants and enough caviar). We were not lucky enough to 
see a devil dance in Ceylon. I don’t know whether the per- 
formers were on vacations or the natives were temporarily well 
and not in need of these spirit-exorcising dances. 

As a tropical interlude, Ceylon served to intensify the barren 
face of India. On the long railway journey north from Bombay, 
it became necessary to dramatise the diverting aspects, to keep 
the stark tragedy of this land below the surface. When your 
“bearer” on the train answers to Pancake, phonetic for his 
rendition; when the bottled water gives out, with the ther- 
mometer 108°, and you drink tepid tea and brush your teeth 
with beer; when you barter with fortune tellers (“Tell you 
the truth memsahib; tell you all the truth for one more 
rupee”); when you pluck lizards from your headboard in 
Delhi’s best hotel, and dodge nimbly around a sacred cow in 
Bombay’s business section you forget for the moment the 
tension that remains the outstanding feature of the weeks in 


India. On the positive side stand the glory of the Taj and the 


heartening cordiality of the students. 

A long stretch of sea was becoming a necessity. Stirring ex- 
periences tumble over one another in a fairy story. In the real 
life of a job in social work the “sea stretches” are long and 
frequent. I begin to see why. 

Something sociological has happened to the passengers. We 
have become a community. Out of this series of common ex- 
periences we have found something. Some of us may not know 
what it is. Some of us may not know we have it. But there is 
an international imagination aboard that did not get on at New 
York, and it is born of something less obvious than the 
number of visas on our passports. 


‘TD WALK A MILE FOR A ——” 


McGrav-Hill 


brings to your attention 


RECENT 
ECONOMIC CHANGES 
in the UNITED STATES 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, Herbert Hoover, Chairman; including 
the reports of a special staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc. Two volumes (not 
sold separately). 950 pages, 6 x 9, per set $7.50 


A fact-finding survey of the changes and modifica- 
tions of economic laws, principles and conditions in 
America since the War. Seventeen well-known 
economists and industrial leaders have presented in 
this book the results of this searching study of 
economic changes in this country, and President 
Hoover’s Committee presents its report in connec: 
tion with this survey. 


Evans Clark in his review in the New York Times 
says: 

“These two volumes stand as a monumental 
effort to bring economics up to date. No one who 
is curious to understand this astonishing age in 
which we live can ignore them.” 


Babson’s Report says: 

“We consider this one of the most important 
studies in recent years concerning fundamental con- 
ditions in the United States.” 


For those who have not the 


time to read the complete report 


HUNT'S 


AN AUDIT of AMERICA 


is available 


By Epwarp Eyre Hunt, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. 


“*An Audit of America’ brought home to me in vivid 
fashion, the main results of that laborious survey of 
recent changes in our economic life which the National 
Bureau of Economic Research spent a year or more 
in making for a committee of which Mr. Hoover was 
chairman. You have a most skillful piece of condensa- 
tion—one which will make it possible for thousands who 
have not time to read the full report to get at the gist 
of the findings.” WEsiEY C. MITCHELL. 


203 pages, 5 x 8, $2.00 
See these on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue 


The merest tyro 
| Loves his Catro. 


Ride a camel—never mind 
Even if you ache behind; 
Just sit tight, enjoy the view— 
Maybe Pharaoh ached there, too! 


The merest tyro 
| Loves his Cairo. 


Cairo to Italy 

GYPT in April is undeniably hot, but after weeks of tropical 
practice one learns to combine siestas, baths, and sketchy 
garb in a pattern that scorns heat. Such a lot of oceans as I’ve 
bathed in. They look and feel different even in tub portions. 
The most erudite of our passengers just stopped me on deck to 
ask what meant most to me (Continued on page 249) 
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New York 


1881 1911 
Associate Group National Conference 
° OF 
sega: Social Work 
Tenth National Conference FAMILY WELFARE ASS’N of AMERICA 
e (Formerly American Ass’n for Organizing Family Socia 01 
on Social Service of the Headquarters: Hotel Statler 
Episcopal Church Meetings open to all interested in family welfare work. 
Write for program to 

Boston, June 9th to 14th, 1930 130 East 22p STREET New York, N. Y. 


Addresses by leaders technically equipped to conduct 
conference groups in the terms of modern social case 
work with stress upon its spiritual implications 


ROBATION, juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts and crime prevention, will be discussed by 
workers in these fields and nationally known author- 
ities at the 24th Annual Conference of the National 
Probation Association, Friday and Saturday, June 
6th and 7th. Headquarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. For information address Charles L. Chute, 
National Probation Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Leaders 


THE Rev. CuHaries N. Laturop, D.D. 

Dr. MirtamM VAN WATERS 

Tue Rev. Harowp Horr 

Dr. ALFRED WORCESTER 

Tue Rev. Joun R. Ontver, M.D. 

Miss Mary BrisLéy 

Tue Rev. A. B. Parson 

‘THe Rt. Rev. James DeWo tr Perry, D.D. 

Presiding Bishop 
See official program for time and- place of confer- 

ences and luncheons 


Schedule permits attendance on National Conference 
sessions 


TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 


Luncheon and Afternoon Sessions, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 9 and 10—Hotel Westminster 


Guest Speakers—Dr. Harry M. Tiebout, psychiatrist, New 
York; Mr. Howard Coonley, former president, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, vice 
chairman, Council of Social Agencies, Washington, D. C. 


Have You a Book? 


Even the social worker or board member who has 
a book can spend an interesting hour at The 
Survey’s book table (near registration) at the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

You may order any book in the exhibit—or, if 
you wish, just browse. 


THE SURVEY 


National Conference Headquarters 
Hotel Statler, Boston, June 8-14 


Headquarters 
Tue Horet Victoria AND St. ANDREW’S 


Hatyi, Triniry CHurcH 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Come Up On The Stage 
of the Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
to learn about publicity 
EXHIBITS CONSULT ATION 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
130 East 22p Street, New York 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Reserve Aug. 25th to Aug. 30th, 1930 LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
for the June 26 to 29 
° ° CAMP TAMIMENT—near Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Tenth International Prison Congress Subject: THETFOLLY OF WORK 
to be held at Prague, Czecho Slovakia RACKETEERING HIGH and LOW 
E Y A Th k ill i 
Well known penologists from many countries will Paul “Douglas, “Abraham Hipstain, John Sriyan ee 
. f 7 enderson, i it, A ; . 
take part. Further information will be gladly Sup’ Raushenbush, Dotaid Rivhbere, David “Sanosa: toil eeners, 
plied by Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn, American Mem- Benjamin Stolberg, Courtenay Terrett, Norman Thomas, and 
ereyehe Charney Vladeck. Paul Blanshard, Chairman. : } 
Among the subjects are: Gangs and Gangsters, Private 
Rights in Public Business, the High Cost of Ballyhoo, the 
International Prison Commission Labor Racketeer, Pyramiding Land Values, the Folly of Work. 
1 Newark Street Hoboken, New Jersey For further information, address 
Telephone Hoboken 8900 : LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 247) in Egypt. Why is one driven to 
tacetiousness at moments like that? The glory of ancient 
Egypt has moved me tremendously. And I told that man that 
was taking home a useful device in the shape of a gesture. 

en an Arab wishes to indicate that a discussion or bargain 
must end, he wiggles a certain finger in a certain way. I know 
ow to wiggle that finger. What’s more, I shall try it out at 
my next three-hour conference. 


THE CUSTOM-ARY MOTHER GOOSE 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any junk? 

Yes, sir, four bags and one big trunk; 

Fun for the customs, less fun for me— 
When they see the presents for the whole family. 
| 


Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of air, 

Money that I started with is no longer there; 

When the customs call for cash, then I'll spring a joke: 
Won't it be a funny thing to tell them that I’m broke? 


One day out from New York 
OLUMBUS was right. It is round. Checking up on that 
point through the use of source material is the perfect 
rogram for a leave of absence. But the explorers, from 
olumbus to Byrd, have not had the joy of being welcomed all 
along the way by their ex-students. The students have supplied 
at elusive ingredient of reality to my philosophy of inter- 
National progress. And, there is such a phenomenon as a rested 
ocial worker! 


THE WEEK-END SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 231) 


enius of the whole Tulare Adult Week-End School program. 

The parents’ forum was something new even for the Adult 
'Week-End School. In California the State Department of Edu- 
sation has as one of its constituent parts a division of parental 
education. This is in charge of a physician of wide social ex- 

erience, Dr. Herbert Stolz. Out of the hundreds of specific 
avenile problems coming under his observation, and with which 
@e and his co-workers had dealt more or less successfully, Dr. 
stelz selected six which he felt were of general interest and 
pplication. Each week the brief history of one of these problem 
fildren, with name and place disguised, was published in the 
E wiare papers. This case then furnished the basis for discussion 
en the following Friday night. Those attending the parents’ 
“Orum gave their ideas on the successful way to handle such a 
ereblem. After sufficient discussion to bring out the opinions 
ef the group, the solution of the state department of education 
yvas stated. Thus practical experience, with its inherent limi- 
ations, was checked against professional experience and sci- 
satific knowledge. 
| Nothing shows more plainly the cumulative effect of the adult 
tchool upon the attitudes of the Tulare community than the 
election of the leader of the group which was to consider great 
pochs in our country’s history. The topic itself grew out of 
conference between the local school authorities, a repre- 
entative of the California Association for Adult Education, 
nd a committee from the local post of the American Legion. 
t was at the suggestion of the latter group that a professor 
if modern history from a neighboring college, who was already 
cheduled to lead another group, was asked to lead this one 
espite the fact that he has the local reputation of holding quite 
northodox views in the fields of economics and history. An 
ea of the six discussions of this group may be gained by the 
litle of the first one: What were the real causes of the Revo- 
jutionary War? Was King George III really a tyrant? If 
he Adult Week-End School has accomplished nothing more 
: the Tulare community than to bring one American Legion 
ost to the point where it is willing to sponsor a history course 
mn which no attempt was made to glorify everything ever done 
y American arms or to defend as just and right all policies 
f the national government, it has been well worth while. 
ay more communities cooperate in the education of their 
gion posts! 

In past years the six general sessions have had no continuous 
heme. The speakers have been men and women of state-wide 
br national reputation. Each one was free to bring to his audi- 
nce the subject uppermost in his mind. This year an effort 


THE FIRST SERIOUS ATTEMPT, THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF CASE HISTORIES, TO COUNT THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL COSTS OF DIVORCE 


THE OLD LOVE 
AND THE NEW 


By WILLARD WALLER, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 


Nebraska 


Here is one of the first applications of the 
technique of psychological analysis to the socio- 
logical case study, explaining and analyzing the 
problem of the newly divorced 


to salve wounded pride 

to change habits 

to arrange economic changes 

to adjust themselves sexually 

to be emotionally reorganized 
This book, which tells what happens after divorce, 


which describes and explains the subjective difficulties 
of the divorcé, is of prime interest to Survey readers. 


Just Published $3.50 


ra HOBACE LIVERIGHT ny. 
: | GOOD BOOKS 


THE NEGRO PEASANT 
TURNS CITYWARD 


By 
LouIsE VENABLE KENNEDY 


The aim of this book is to summarize the results of 
authoritative writers on the effects of Negro migra- 
tion, particularly the numerous surveys which have 
been conducted in northern cities during the past 
several years. Its unusual method of presentation 
splendidly adapts it for use in courses on race relations, 
and its elaborately classified bibliography makes it an 
indispensable tool for those engaged in research on 
special problems connected with the Negro. The book 
deals with such economic topics as the occupations, 
wages, and hours of labor of Negro men and women, 
and the success of the Negro in northern industry; 
and with such important social consequences as crimin- 
ology, health, education and general race relations. 


Tentative price, $4.25. 
Reed dey estiy overt lyr. 


Columbia University Press 
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PIONEERING ON 
SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


Graham Taylor 


The autobiography of the founder 
of Chicago Commons—a civic and 
social leader for thirty years in a 
changing and growing Chicago. 
$4.00 


THE JACK-ROLLER 


A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story 
Clifford R. Shaw 


The vivid authentic, autobiography 
of ‘‘Stanley’’—truant, runaway, 
thief, vagrant, jack-roller. $2.50 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
PACIFIC, 1929 


The Institute of Pacific Relations 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe 


Representing a new international 
technique which is based not on 
secret diplomacy, but upon the free 
discussion of facts and problems. 


$5.00 


MEXICAN IMMI- 
GRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Manuel Gamio . 


An explanation of the Mexican im- 
migrant; and a definite plan for a 
new immigration policy that will 
solve the present problems. 


$3.00 


TEPOZTLAN 


A Mexican Village 
Robert Redfield 


Describing the village Mexican as 
he is—intermediate between tribal 


and urban groups. $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
5746 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


was made to link all the addresses of the general sessions with 
the inclusive title: The Changing American Civilization. In 
developing this general subject there were discussed changing 
concepts in the field of business; new ideals in education; the 


impact of industrial changes upon democratic institutions; social . 


changes upon democratic institutions; social changes produced 


by or incident to a machine age. While no attempt was made | 
‘to dictate to a speaker what he should say, he understood that 


his address was to tie into the general theme. 

Three yearly sessions of this remarkable school have come 
and gone. What has been accomplished? If one looks for a 
great improvement in the technique of handling discussion 
groups, one is apt to be disappointed. 
development of a large number of local leaders of discussion 
groups, one is apt again to be disappointed. But certain things 
have been done. 


together with a minimum of emphasis upon entertainment. 


Some pioneering has been done in the field of educational pro- — 


If one looks for the © 


It has certainly been proven that several © 
hundred people of a typical American community can be brought — 


cedure as, for instance, the course in the 1929 School which I - 


described in Survey Graphic for February, 1930. Still further, 
the adult school has very evidently gotten into the consciousness 
of the community. It is not just accepted as a good thing but 
the business men are proud of it, will work for it, will support 
it financially and, best of all, will attend it. Finally, the 


greatest thing it has accomplished, in the judgment of the 


writer who has been connected with it from its inception, has 


been the creation of an attitude in one American community — 
that will forever make the present generation of that community — 


impatient and resentful of the old type of public lecture at which 


one was supposed to listen respectfully and applaud politely — 


no matter how deeply one’s intelligence has been offended. Here 
is real gain. 


FIVE LITTLE EXPERIMENTS 


(Continued from page 223) 


hardened. I remember my own reply to one mother who came 
to me waving her daughter’s report accusingly. “You have 
written ‘Careless’ on Amy’s report for three months in suc- 
cession,” she wailed. “If you’ve recognized the trouble all these 
months, why haven’t you done anything about it yet?” 

“Haven't you ever noticed that Amy is careless?” 

“Mercy yes! She drives me crazy at home.” 

“And you have known Amy for fifteen years and haven’t done 
anything about it yet!” : 


It is so easy to find faults and so hard to do anything about 


them, that we must recognize signal courage in these progressive- 
school parents who voluntarily assumed the more difficult role. 
Perhaps the enthusiasm with which some of them assumed it 
was born of a critic’s ignorance of the difficulty of the task he 
has assailed. Some of them have crumpled under it already. 
Some have backed out of the position of responsibility that 


parents assumed at the start of many progressive schools, 


frightened or wearied into admitting that they did not know 
enough about education of children to run a school. Such parents 
have turned their adventure over to trained educators and 
retired once more to the critic’s row. 

But others, sorely puzzled by the failure of golden theories 
to solve all their problems, have stuck to their guns. It was to 
such a group that Mary and her husband belonged. The Boulder 
Brook parents called in the visiting expert to assist rather than 
supplant them. He looked at the school. He met the teachers. 
He heard the accumulated complaints of the parents, and he 
dispassionately branded it as a very average progressive school. 

“T’ve seen better, of course, but—well, I’ve seen far worse.” 

Having allayed their panic by waving away a flock of trivial 
criticisms, he proceeded to point out several sources of trouble. 

As sponsors of a truly progressive school, they had abolished 
all formal classroom procedure. Spontaneity, initiative, and 
creative impulse should be smothered no longer. But having 
cleared the way for spontaneity, initiative, and creative impulse, 
what were the parents of the children looking for? These 
things, certainly, but, no less, skill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to match that of the benighted children still in- 
carcerated in formal schools. The expert suggested that while 
they might profitably continue freer classroom procedure in the 
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pursuit of self-expression and creative arts, they should furnish 
an atmosphere of concentration and discipline for the pursuit 
of controls and techniques such as writing and spelling. It was 
all very well to expect of the new freedom new results, but 


unfair to ask also for the old results in the same measure as 
under the old method. 


Another thing that parents were prone to overlook was the 
tar heavier demand on teaching ability which the new school 
makes. The finest teachers in all ages have used, as individuals, 
such methods as are now prescribed for all teachers in pro- 
gressive schools. It requires far greater vision, imagination, and 
vitality to lead a class to accomplishment in the new atmosphere 
of freedom, than was required of the teacher with the old system 
of thumb-rule, marks, texts, and discipline to uphold her. Yet 

the parent board of the school had not faced the need of paying 
| for the superior teachers demanded by the system they had 
adopted. It is easier to visualize the “new school’ in terms of 
playgrounds, elaborately equipped workshops, stages for dra- 
matic productions, colorful classrooms, than in terms of mature 
_and able teachers. People raise money to build a model school 
and expect it to remain a model school with a mediocre staff. 


The visiting expert withdrew, leaving the parents hopefully 
in control of their very average progressive school. Bravely 
they faced two concrete suggestions: one was to raise more 
money for salaries. One was to retreat from an extreme po- 
sition on class procedure and discipline. Neither raising money 
nor retreat is easy. Even when both are accomplished, there 
will be criticisms from parents to be met by the parent board of 
trustees and the headmaster they employ and support with an 
enthusiasm which comes from sharing his problems. But inas- 
much as the measure of devotion to their children’s education 
is this new participation in the shaping of it, rather than the 
old alternation of indifference and abuse, they will succeed in 
Overcoming one after another of the inevitable difficulties. 

With each new child that. comes into this or any school, 
comes in a new series of problems, a new challenge to the school, 
new opportunities for parental criticism, vital or trivial as the 
case may be. The fact that this is true of the new schools as 
it was of the old, need not alarm the board of trustees or make 
it feel that progressive methods are all wrong. 


T is simply that progressive methods cannot do all things 
for all children any more than the older methods could. The 
sponsors of the new schools did not deny that the old schools 
accomplished certain valuable things for a certain type of child. 
But the parents of children who were not particularly success- 
ful or happy at school felt, of course, that it was the school’s 
fault. Some of this criticism was nothing more than an attempt 
to shift the burden of their own failure. It was definitely of 
the kind that the visiting experts advised the parents’ com- 
| mittee of Boulder Brook to disregard. But in many cases the 
| difficulties of certain children in schools of the formal type 
| pointed the way to helpful consideration of practices too long 


| 


| allowed to drag on unchallenged. 

One child “never could learn lists of dates.” Why or how 
| should dates be learned? One child “never could sit still”’ Why 
or when should he be made to? One child drew pictures of 
wigwams and canoes on the pages of his Hiawatha. Was he 
thereby showing more or less attention than the boy who kept 
his eye on the text during the reading lesson and kept his pages 
clean? 

The progressive school is shaping its method largely on the 
basis of the type of children less adjusted to the formal school. 
\It has set as its goal the cultivation of the very qualities 
|neglected and repressed by the older type of education. But 
lit finds itself, like all schools, handling many types of children. 
| And it is called on to produce results which combine the old 
mastery of information and the so-called “rudiments,” with the 
| development of arts, crafts, and abilities which were once airily 
dismissed as “fads and fancies.” To meet this challenge it need 
not be ashamed to conserve methods that have been proved, 
as well as to develop new means to new ends. 

It is not in the most extreme of the new schools that pro- 
gressive education is making its best contribution. It is often 
where the fine schools of the more formal type have unbent 
the purely academic curriculum and brought in the method of 
‘learning by doing. Then the (Continued n page 253) 


Teaching 


x MRS. RIZZUTO 


x American ideas 


MRS, RIZZUTO would like to live up to our standards of 
cleanliness. But her methods are so primitive, so ineffective. 

She’s sadly in need of coaching on American ways of 
keeping house. And when you’re teaching her, suggest 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 

Fels-Naptha will give her extra help. Extra help that will 
do all her cleaning and washing—easier, quicker! Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen stubborn dirt and wash it away without hard rub- 
bing. Fels-Naptha gives this extra help even in cool water 
—a big advantage where hot water is limited. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


x FELS-NAPTHA 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers — 
already in its fourth edition. It considers in 


turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and gives 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 


SPEAKERS © debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH 
e Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROCKEFELLER 


Giant --- Dwarf --- Symbol 
By William H. Allen 
Civic Researcher, Author of ‘Modern Philanthropy’ 


A highly interesting, debit-credit analysis of Rocke- 
feller’s personality, activities and tremendous power. Pays 
special attention to the foundations with practical sug- 


‘gestions for increasing their benefits while reducing their 


dangers. 640 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 
At all booksellers, or C.O.D. (Postpaid) from 


Institute for Public Service 


53 Chambers St. New York City 
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Health Religious Organizations 


Education 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, |COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1601—35th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and Lord 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


MISSIONS— 105 East 22nd St., New York. 
Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian  Schols, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens _interdenominational groups — 

state and local—are promoted. 


COUNCIL ON “ADULT EDUCATION 


FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN — 
112 East 19th Street, Room 1101, New 
York. Community organization and_ clearing- 
house for education and citizenship among 


pa aa acute OE cc the foreign ora.” Publishes od and 
i Piatt serves as conselling agericy. airman, 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), john (df Vaniese Treasurer” William: Ei 


$2.00 : 3 y i 
Dia, Woodin; Secretary, Robert T. Hill. FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S$. Macfarland, Rev. 
S. M. Cavert, and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISIT- 
ING TEACHERS—s West 40th St., 
New York. H. W. Nudd, Chairman; Jane 
F. Culbert, Sec’y. Maintains field staff for 
advisory service. Advises on training and 
recommends candidates for positions, 


ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. . canes : 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- Rev. W Tippy, Sec’y; Serie 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. I. Gulick, 


Director. Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


THE 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—=370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—)r. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin’? monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in  sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


AMERICA— A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary. - 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice “L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Recreation 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City, Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 
wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., presi- 
dent, New York, N. Y.; Howard R. Knight, 
Sec’y, 277 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio, The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Boston (Hotel 
Statler) June 8-14, 1930. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO- 


LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 105 5. 22nd 
St., N.Y.C., Room, 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, Ist Vice-Pres.; Charles 
A. Webber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive.and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on_ be- 
half of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 


CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES— 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men _ representing 1,500 local 


Associations. Maintains a staff of 135 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
142 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 


William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. R. E. Tulloss, Chairman Person- 
nel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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acociaon of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE— 151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—2s5 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 


dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Direc- 
tor. Represents co-operative efforts of 


member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies, supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Child Welfare 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


101 W. 31st Street. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Lackawanna 6526. E. W. Watkins, Ex. Sec’y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, Inc.—aAn As- 
sociation of agencies interested in the solutien 
of the problem of the cripple. Edgar F. Allen, 
Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., Elyria, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
is a federation of pioneer state wide chil- 
dren’s home finding organizations. C. V. 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


OF DAY 


NURSERIES, INC.—Mrs. Hermann M. 
Biggs, President; Miss Mary F. Bogue, Ex. 
Dir., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Purpose to 
disseminate knowledge of best practice and 
to promote standards in day nurseries. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE- Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
en administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 


service among Negroes. I,. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Engene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and see per (actual) 


Midmonthly line 
(24 insertions a year) 
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(Continued from page 251) _ strength gained in years of fine 
leadership and loyalty to high standards is given new channels 
to expression and creation, by the resources of the progressive 
methods. On the other hand there are outstanding progressive 
schools that have built on the rocks of wisdom and restraint 
rather than on the shifting sands of mere spectacular inno- 
vation. Such schools take into account the different types of 
‘children that are to be handled, as those schools did not which 
held fast to routine procedure, as the extreme of the new 
schools do not—but as all the best schools, new or old must do. 

Welles will always need to gain the joy of accomplishment 
first through concrete activities. Ideas will find their way into 
his shy and doubting brain through his deft little hands. A 
school that gives him only the blind puzzle of copybooks and 
readers and mathematical hieroglyphics will defeat and dis- 
courage him. There need be no such schools. 

Babs may need to be spurred to effort and schooled to self- 
discipline. She will need hurdles to leap and races to run and 
must not be left to dawdle sociably in the name of freedom. 
A school that allows her to dodge away from real training in 
these important years and leaves her an amiable dabbler, will 
waste her powers. There need be no such schools. 

Mary Second will always need an outlet for her overflowing 
initiative and vitality. A school which makes her mark time 
over set tasks to wait for the inhibited and the lazy, will leave 
her bored and rebellious. There need be no such schools. 

Sally, ambitious to acquire new skills, must have the support 
of order and method and a sense of standards. 

It is not too much to ask of the new schools that in the 
course of encouraging initiative and imagination and the co- 
operative mind, they train the children to take such things 
as college examinations in their stride. Granted that some of 
them may not need college or college examinations; most of them 
will need the power to meet tests (even arbitrary ones), to 
attack problems, to muster accurate information in response 
to given calls, to organize and express thought. If the new 
schools do not evade these phases of their responsibility and if 
they can command such teachers as can handle the difficult 
but thrilling tasks imposed thereby, they will truly have taken 


education forward and not merely onto a side-track as some of 
them seem to do. 

Spontaneity and joy in action are fine fruits of education, but 
tools are needed to make them effective. And youth is the time 
for forging those tools. Then let the new schools, built to 
conserve spontaneity and joy, be also the smithy for the forging 
of their tools. Let the fire in the forge be red hot, and the 
steel in the anvil hard, and let the hand that wields the hammer 
have both strength and skill. 


FITTING LAW TO LIFE 


(Continued from page 230) 


Then, there is or rather, there is about to be the building which 
will house this infant project. The new building, the gift of 
an anonymous donor, will be located on the Hopkins campus 
and will be planned to harmonize with the existing group of 
buildings. Library, offices, workrooms and statistical labora- 
tories, all designed with reference to their utility, will be pro- 
vided. 

So much for the setting. One wonders where and how these 
“founders” will take hold of their problem. How does one 
go about studying “the operation and effects of law in all its 
relations to human life’? Three major activities have been 
adopted. They are “scientific analysis both of the basic func- 
tions of law and of its deficiencies in performing those func- 
tions”; “the training of high grade personnel; and scientific re- 
search looking definitely toward analysis of areas of major mal- 
adjustment, toward stimulation of the flow of scientific data, 
toward greater integration of law with the other social sciences, 
and toward the improvement and greater utilization of scientific 
method.” 

The very practical nature of the program is indicated by 
the mention of some of the projects now under way. ‘The 
effect of law upon the operation of instalment buying; com- 
mercial international law, (Continued on page 256) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. 
10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


Minimum 
Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young Man, with enthusiasm, 
trained to teach. School for Boys, second to 
seventh grades. Employment to begin July fif- 
teenth to assist in care of boys until school opens, 
September, then teach. Salary to include main- 
tenance. Interview. 6660 SurRvEy. 


WANTED: Young woman familiar with a 
Jewish vacation home, to supervise the house- 
hold and recreational activities. 6663 SuRvEy. 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of 
a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
of the United States. Must be college graduate 
with either two years case work experience or 
certificate from a school of Social Work. 6610 
Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dieticians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: District Secretary. Also Associate 
District Secretary and Caseworker with experi- 
ence or professional training or both. Apply: 
Jean A. Luke, Charity Organization Society, 105 
E. 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED for_ Girls’ 
Cottage Industrial School, Sweetsburg, Quebec. 
School cares for non-Catholic delinquent girls; 
capacity 45 pupils. Situated in country town, 
fifty miles from Montreal. Good opportunity for 
woman of experience and executive ability. 
Salary $1800 plus maintenance. Canadian _pre- 
ferred. Apply in writing to Secretary, Mrs. 
E. A. Schofield, 4257 Avenue Road, Montreal, 
Canada 


° 


WANTED: Superintendent for Jewish Insti- 
tution. Experience preferred. Communicate with 
Mr. John Bricks, 143 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for Community 
Center; extensive experience in social work and 
business. Primary desire to render service to 
community. Compensation of secondary consid- 
eration. American Jew; age 33; professional; 
well connected. 6642 Survey. 


WOMAN, experienced in tea rooms and 
country club, desires position in institution or 
club as manager housek,eeper or in charge of 
dining room and kitchen. Mrs. Pauline Hande, 
43 Linden Avenue, Metuchen, N. J 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN with one child, 
A.B. degree, seven years experience in settle- 
ment and institutional work, now employed in 
Children’s Home, desires change to settlement 
work in Middle West or West. 6661 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as dietitian, 
superintendent, or matron in Institution. 
years experience. Capable buying, organizing 
department and, teaching Dietetics. At present 
employed in Hospital in that capacity. Three 
years experience as superintendent of Dining 
Room and Kitchen in State Reform School. A-1 
Disciplinarian. Can keep food quality up and 
cost down. Thoroughly experienced in the ap- 
plication of nutrition to the feeding of individuals 
under different circumstances in health and dis- 
ease. 6662 SuRvVEy. 


assistant 
Four 


EXPERIENCED Social and Institutional Wo- 
man Worker, desires Head position in Institution, 
Settlement or Club. Knowledge of dietetics; 
works efficiently with budget. Creates homelike 
atmosphere; studies individual needs. 6664 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, man 37, at present in charge of 
two hundred delinquent boys, wishes position as 
superintendent. 6665 Survey. 


_ MAN, Jewish, married, desires executive posi- 
tion in Settlement or Orphanage. Qualified. 6666 
SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, now employed, 
desires executive post_or family welfare work. 
Ten years experience. Excellent references. North 
Carolina, South Carolina or Virginia preferred. 


6667 SURVEY, 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Olive P. Hawley, Director — The Willis Hawley Exchange, Inc. 


Case Workers—Supervisors—Secretaries—Psychiatrists 


Ge 


Collegiate Service | 
Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 


11 East 44th Street | 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 

Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 

graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEw York 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU of OCCUPATIONS 
A non-profit organization sponsored by 
University Alumnae Clubs in Chicago 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
PLACEMENT 


Social Service—Scientific-Home Economics—Business 


Well qualified women, with and without expe- 
rience come to us from all over the country for 
new positions. 

SERVICE TO BMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 
Mrs. MarcveriteE Hewitt McDaniEu 
Managing Director 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Modern Way to 
Acquaint the Right Person with 
the Right Job 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes psychological work 
with children. Two years experience with de- 
linquent and problem children. University train- 
ing in psychology and sociology, Master’s degree 
in Clinical Psychology. Prefers west or middle 
west. 6668 SuRvEy. 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Triangle 0447 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


The Executive Service Corporation maintains a Social Service Division 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude D. Holmes, herself a trained Social 
Worker, to give ready counsel to social, educational and hospital executives. 


4 YEARS EXPERIENCE giving recitals, folk 
songs in costume all over New England. Mother 
2 boys—16 and 10. Excellent references. Would 


like to make some camp connection for summer. 
6651 SurRvEy. 


When in need of workers call upon 


Miss Holme h REFINED young woman, 35, wishes position 
paues CARGOES supply gue with with invalid Lady; nurse and companion. Country 


Executive Secretaries preferred. 6669 Survey. 


Club and Recreation Leaders 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Public Health Nurses 
Church Secretaries 


Institutional Personnel 
Teachers, Nurses and Dietitians 
Superintendents 

Physicians 

Hospital Executives 


Gertrude D. Holmes, Social Welfare Director 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


Wittiam D. Camp, President 


DIRECTOR for Settlement House in Com- 
munity outside New York. Extensive experience 
and education. 28 years old. Protestant, mar- 
ried, no children. Furnish excellent references. 
6670 SuRVEY 


BOOKS WANTED: 


100 East Forty-second Street Agency Telephone Hiawatha, 1855; Snowbound, 1866; | Walden, 

N Y _Y. 1854; Ethan Frome, 1911; Ask for list “BOOKS 

SUBSE NON Ashland 6000 WANTED.” DUNBAR, 1922 ROWENA 
STREET, BOSTON. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 
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Opportunities 
for 


Now and Later 


Organizer, woman, wide contacts, East, 
$4500—$6000. Headworker, man or 
woman, progressive settlement, ast, 
$3000—$3600. Two county organizers, 
child welfare, South, summer or fall. 
Three headworkers, settlements, East 
and Mid-West, September. Psychiatric 
social worker, exceptional opening, East, 
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WORKERS WANTED 


THE MARKS NATHAN JEWISH ORPHAN 
HOME of Chicago, Illinois, invites applications 
Sor the following positions:—(1) Head Supervisor 
and Supervisor for Boys’ Department. (2) Head 
Supervisor and Supervisor for Girls’ Department. 
K3) Matron-Dietitian for Housekeeping Depart- 
ment. 

Fine opportunities for mature Jewish young 
ren and women with good cultural background, 
strong but pleasing personality, executive ability 
nd previous.experience. Must be single. 
Applicants from the East will be interviewed 
‘n New York the first week in June. 

Apply in writing, giving full particulars, to 
Mir. E. Trotzkey, Box 6671, The Survey, 112 
=. 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


PREE COUNTRY CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


With homesite. One hour from New York. 
S3n waterfront. Highly restricted community 
evith country club, golf course, tennis, riding, 
Swimming, fishing, fine commutation and charm- 
tag neighbors. Life Membership in club, with 
Sroperty. Splendid investment. 


8888 SuRVEY 


| MAINE 
| SUMMER ESTATE: Shapleigh, Maine 
Suitable for commercial purposes or as summer 
me for wealthy person. All equipped, first 
ss condition. 100 miles from Boston, Lake 8 
niles long. Price very reasonable to settle estate. 
LE.ouis Blatt, Administrator, 184 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| CONNECTICUT 


| OLD LYME (Artists Colony)—Lovely home, 

replaces, fine order, large acreage, beautiful view. 
rooms. Bargain, $16,000. Also OLD 

COLONIAL, House, unspoiled, needs condition- 

ng, fireplaces, 7 acres and woodland, Artist or 
uthor, $12,500. Desirable building sites for 

ine homes, lovely view and other estates. All 

hese near Long Island Sound Bathing Beach. 
UTH TOMPKINS, Black Hall, Conn. 


— 


| 
SMALL COTTAGES and cabins for rent from 
une 15th to September 15th. Rentals from $125 
dirondacks. Private lake with good bathing, 
jpoating, fishing and tennis. Small group; a 
uel Simbol Allen-Stevenson School, 132 East 
8th Street, New York, N. Y. 

MAIN LINE near PHILADELPHIA 
ery beautiful self-supporting estate of 89 acres, 
oods, modernized stone house, hour from center 

Philadelphia. $93,400, easy terms. iG 


/ COTTAGES AND CABINS 
o $150. Ideal location, in the foothills of the 
quiet and pleasant place to rest. Write Dr. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
‘with nursery of c. 200,000 everygreens, stream, 
O/AG, 3515 Powelton Avenue, Phila., Pa. 7 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 


PRINTING 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 

than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


re 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


Malti hi : a; ja Maili 
Multisraphine[ Algonquin 5046-7-8 |, Mailing 


_ Ask The Survey about Us! 


FOR COMPLETE DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE 
Call Barclay 9633 


or Write to 
QUICK SERVICE LETTER CO., Inc, 
3 Park Place, New York 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: '75c per actual line for 4 


insertions 


Canpy Maxinc For Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet”? formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample “‘work sheet”. Am. Sch. of 
Economics 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


“SocraL ORIENTATION—A Program in Community 
Culture.” Philip L. Seman, Jewish People’s 
Institute, 3500 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Single copy $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF NursiNnG shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ba a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Menta, Hyciene: quarterly: $3.00 a _ year; 
losers) by the National Committee for Mental 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO APARTMENT 


Large Studio Apartment, 9 East 17th St., four 
rooms, Studio 16x25, large kitchen, fireplace. 
Convenient transportation. Rent reasonable. 
goer William F. Wilke or phone Algonquin 


aa 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 
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Better Letter Shop, Inc. 


106 East 19TH Sr‘, 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Drop a Line 
to the 
HELP WANTED COLUMNS 


of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
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when in need of workers 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 


PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIC, NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION, 
INC.— 306 Victor Building, Washington, 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Seeks im- 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 


LEAGUE js an educational movement founded 
in May, 1899, to awaken consumers’ interest 


D. C. “To promote increase and diffusion 
of knowledge concerning Heredity”. Publishes 


provement of 


trations. Membership composed of research 
geneticists and leaders in many fields, teach- 
ers, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, etc. The 
Association is anxious to learn of cases of 
identical twins reared apart, which give 
unique opportunities to study effects of hered- 
ity and environment. Membership dues $3.00 
per year.—Sample copy of Journal of Hered- 
ity and circular illustrating heritable charac- 
ters sent on request. 


City. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE— 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
Conducting Centers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, London and Tokyo. 
Cooperating in medical service with Tagore’s 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 


by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 


exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. free. 


(Continued from page 253) including trade discriminations; and 
the cause of delay in litigation, are some topics now being 
studied. Scientific thoroughness will characterize every piece 
of research, A comprehensive study of judicial administration 
in Ohio is being undertaken under the auspices of the Judicial 
Council of Ohio and with the cooperation of the Ohio State 


Bar Association. The state has appropriated funds to assist in 
the work. At the request of the governor and Judicial Council 
of Maryland, a similar study of the judicial system of that state 
will soon be under way. Immediate activities in connection 
with the Ohio project into two categories: those relating 
to formulating a detailed plan for the whole study, and for 
developing the organization to carry it out; those relating to 
certain specific research tasks which are scheduled for accom- 
-plishment during the present year. 


NE of the latter is an analysis of all civil cases, except 

divorces, arising in the Common Pleas Courts of Ohio 
from January 1 to December 31, 1930. An initial step is the 
preparation of data cards to be filled in by the clerks of court in 
the various counties. The determination of what data can rea- 
sonably be expected of clerks and the most efficient procedure 
for recording it, are important preliminary considerations. Ex- 
perimental record sheets have been devised which will be used 
throughout the state during the year. Through the use of 
tabulating machines the data can be classified and summarized, 
and at the end of the year the Law Institute will have at hand 
for interpretation a mass of valuable objective data, the first 
of its kind ever to be collected. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible as a result of this piece of research, not only to derive 
‘conclusions concerning the common pleas cases in Ohio, but 
also to demonstrate a form of statistical record-keeping which 
might be followed advantageously in other states. Other specific 
pieces of research in connection with the Ohio survey are an 
analysis of litigation in the appellate courts of the state and a 
study of the work of the municipal courts of Ohio. 


These represent initial projects in the study of judicial ad- 
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UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; | 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer; 311 
South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislatiin. Official publi- 
cation, Life and Labor Bulletin. Information 
given. 


in industry through 
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ministration in Ohio, but the entire Ohio survey is but a part 
of the comprehensive study of litigation which is now being 
outlined at the Law Institute. The Ohio study will show the 
extent of delay in litigation. But the problem is also being 
attacked from another angle to show why delay occurs. This 
information cannot be obtained from the court records. The 
life history of individual cases must be gotten directly from the 
lawyers’ offices. Detailed questionnaires, covering a large num- 
ber of questions, will be sent to the lawyers. Facts relating 
to thousands of pieces of litigation will be sought. As a final 
result it should be possible to show definitely why litigation is 
slow and how it could be speeded up. The best legal minds 
are now at variance on this subject. Facts, not opinions, are 
necessary before a remedy can be applied. 


Numerous other problems await the attention of the Insti- 
tute. One of widespread concern is the study of attempts to 
have a regular mode of conciliation to avoid litigation in small- 


claims courts. How many of the trials in these courts could 
be avoided altogether if there were proper machinery for con- 
ciliation? Perhaps a large number. More definite informa- 
tion concerning courts of conciliation already in operation would 
prove of practical value as a guide for future procedure. 

The urgent need for the scientific study of law in its entirety 
and in its various ramifications awakens surprise that such an 
institute has not previously come into being. Surely humanity 
struggling under an unwieldy and increasing burden of largely 
irrational legislation will bid godspeed to this new enterprise. 
It may have been all right for the Medes and Persians to have 
a law “which altereth not,” but how about the United States? 
If the law of the former did not alter, neither did their daily 
customs; but in this country where we ride through the mud 
in an ox-cart in one century and through the clouds in an air- 
plane the next, we find strange misfits on our hands when we 
attempt to hold to the law of our fathers. 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 
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ao) lightning flashes and thunder 


roars, timid folk are often frankly 
scared and even the most stout-hearted are 
awed. They can see the threatening dan- 
ger against which they are helpless. Yet 
most of these very people ignore an unseen 
danger against which they can protect 
themselves. It is typhoid fever, and it costs 
twenty times more lives than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 
Those who recover are left in such a weak- 
ened condition that for two or three years 
following an attack, the deathrate among 
them is twice the normal rate. Sometimes 
typhoid leaves after-effects from which the 
patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by 
people away from home — touring, hiking, 
camping, traveling. The disease is caused by 
eating or drinking something contaminated 
by typhoid germs. Water that tastes deli- 
cious and looks crystal clear, or raw milk 
and uncooked foods may carry the disease. 
If you swallow enough typhoid germs and 
are not immunized, typhoid fever is almost 
certain to develop. 


But you need never have typhoid fever. 
It is one of the few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, painless inocula- 
tions — entirely safe and leaving lan 

no scar — your doctor can make 
you immune from typhoid fever 
for two or more years. The 
United States Government tests 
and approves all typhoid vac- 
cine before it reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your summer 
outings in the country, consult 
your physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inoculated. Make 
sure that typhoid will not clam = 
anymemberofyourfamily.Metro- ~ 
politan will mail free, its booklet, 
“The Conquest of Typhoid 
Fever”. Ask for Booklet 6S0 
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